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WHO'S WHO 


MARSHALL SMELSER inquires if we require full 
documentation for his article. “I will forward a 
complete bibliography, which I can prepare for 
mailing in a few minutes.” We are not looking for 
argument, but he apparently is prepared for it. He 
is a graduate student at Harvard University, in 
American history and constitutional law. His lower 
degrees were granted by St. Louis University. He 
has written monographic works for several histori- 
cal journals. A convert, and a first-time contributor 
to this Review. .. . WILLIAM J. MCGARRY again 
takes up the Feast of the season, with appropriate 
comments and meditative reflections. . . . THE 
EDITOR had always hoped to have the honor of 
meeting face to face the Primate of Spain. But that 
hope never can be fulfilled, unless his pilgrimage 
ends in Heaven. His efforts in the United States 
for the relief of Spain during the civil war drew 
him into correspondence with Cardinal Goma. On 
the basis of friendship through paper, he submits 
his estimate of one of the greatest of modern 
Churchmen. . . . JOHN EOGHAN KELLY offers 
the first of two articles, designed to clarify the sit- 
uation in Mexico. The second article will concern 
the program of the Almazanistas, and will contrast 
with that of Cardenas and Camacho, previously 
(August 10) analyzed by Major Kelly. Now and 
later, people will be asking: “Who is this Alma- 
zan?” This answer is drawn from those who know 
the Presidential aspirant, and from documented 
material on his past. . . . SISTER MARY AN- 
NETTE, O.S.F., is the Supervisor of Children’s 
Reading for the schools conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Francis. She is stationed in Dubuque, Iowa. 
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COMMENT 











CONSCRIPTION, peace-time conscription, has 
been passed by the Senate. It is the most funda- 
mental change in the American system since the 
Declaration of Independence set up the broad out- 
lines of that system. What comes next? Let the 
— answer. First, Senator Adams of Colo- 
rado: 


If we are going to take men over, let’s take the 
plants over. If we are going down that road, let’s 
go the whole way. 


All the way down the road of dictatorship? Now, 
Senator Lee, of Oklahoma: 
The Government should have the power to take a 
man, a factory, or even a radio station or news- 
paper for propaganda purposes, if the nation is in 
_ danger.... We must fight the dictators with their 
own methods. 
In other words, by adopting dictatorship? Senator 
George, of Georgia, sees it this way: 
When you resort to conscription of manpower, 
conscription of industrial plants and established 
business, the inevitable, logical next step is the 
conscription of labor. 
And with that, how much of the democratic system 
remains intact? As a peroration, Senator Pepper, 
of Florida, sweeps that question aside, when he sug- 
gests that the President be given power to suspend 
all statutes in preparing for defense. And he adds: 
If this be dictatorship, make the most of it. 
It is dictatorship, Senator, but must we make the 
most of it? May not Americans in democratic 
America be as vehement in protest against totali- 
tarian dictatorship at home as against dictatorship 
abroad? 


PEACE, both as a word and as a desired reality, 
seems to have fallen into disrepute. Whose the 
fault? Hand some of the credit to the Communists, 
Bundists and Co. The Party adopted peace in those 
lonely, dismal days after the debacle of the Soviet- 
Nazi Alliance; and, true to past tactics, they almost 
smothered the child by the affectionate exclusive- 
ness of their devotion, their propaganda and their 
publicity. As a direct result, many people, peace 
lovers at heart, have been afraid to show any affec- 
tion at all to the orphan in Party dress. Give a little 
credit, also, to those publicists, whose mission in 
life right now is to involve us in the war. They have 
been only too eager to hurl the epithets, Com- 
munist, Bundist, Nazi sympathizer, and the like at 
anyone who continues to work or talk or pray for 
peace. It is not at all as strange as it seems that 
they and the Communists should in effect be work- 
ing together for war. It took a jolt like the Soviet- 
Nazi Alliance to release democracy from the literal- 
ly suffocating embrace of the Party; and even now 
a close inspection will reveal a few lingering thumb 
prints on the throat. Similarly, National Peace Day, 
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September 8, offers a providential opportunity to 
restore the peace idea to those who really love 
peace. As a nation, as Americans, as believers in 
God, as members of Christ’s Mystical Body, we 
must move Heaven with our prayers for peace on 
that day, unless we wish to see all hope of peace 
definitely sabotaged, Europe destroyed, and our- 
selves drawn irresistibly into a war to which there 
will be no end in our generation or the next. The 
peace of the world, the continuance of democracy, 
the future of our country, the civilization of the 
world wait on our prayers. National Peace Day 
must not be ignored or sabotaged! 


“KILLED in action in the service of God” would 
be a fitting epitaph on the grave of Sister Lorcan 
O’Connor, lay Sister of the Loretta nuns, who was 
killed by an Italian bomb at Gibraltar. She was an 
Irishwoman who consecrated her life to God at 
an early age and offered herself to serve on the 
foreign missions. Gibraltar was her assignment, 
where she labored as portress at the Loretta Con- 
vent on Europa Road for more than a quarter of a 
century. Visitors to the Convent were charmed 
by the simple, Christlike courtesy that prompted 
her every action. She was loved and respected by 
all, high and low, whose privilege it was to be wel- 
comed and served by her at Europa Convent. She 
possessed, in a rare degree, that naive, Irish gift 
of wit, as will be perceived from her remark to a 
young priest who was giving the annual retreat to 
the Sisters: “It’s a fine retreat you’re giving us, 
Father. No one would even guess it’s the first re- 
treat you ever gave.” She had said that she would 
die at Gibraltar where she had spent her life. Or- 
ders were on the way for the evacuation of the 
nuns, when the fatal bomb struck. Sister Lorcan’s 
wish was perfectly fulfilled; she died in action at 
Gibraltar. 


ARIZONA is to celebrate this month the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of its exploration by Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado. His travels in that section 
and in what is now New Mexico were then judged 
a failure, but his reports are now invaluable geo- 
graphical and ethnographical documents. There is 
an element in all these early explorations that is 
commonly ignored in popular writings, and its 
neglect has helped in no small degree to propagate 
the luridly exaggerated fable of Spanish cruelty to 
the poor Indians. It is the part played by the Church 
in most of these attempts at colonization and ex- 
ploration. In fact, her ministers generally preceded 
the secular explorers. Fray Marcos of Nizza recon- 
noitered in Arizona and New Mexico, for example, 
a full year before Coronado, and when the expedi- 

















tion returned in failure to New Spain in April, 1542, 
Fray Juan de Pedilla and Fray Luis, a lay-brother, 
remained behind in New Mexico, to carry the Cross 
where the Crown had failed. We are called, and 
are, a pagan nation, but much of our early civiliza- 
tion blossomed under the efforts of Catholic mis- 
sionaries. The seekers of souls have given us the 
most thrilling and glorious chapters of our history. 
Junipero Serra, Jogues and Brébeuf, Kino, Henne- 
pin, Father White—these are real American heroes, 
nobler, more devoted, more selfless than a Major 
Rogers of Northwest Passage fame. Paging a nov- 
elist to make their true stature come alive for 
American readers! 


MARRY in haste and repent at leisure means little, 
if anything, to the “rushees” who have been 
swamping marriage license bureaus in various parts 
of the country. The newlyweds seem convinced that 
marriage is the door to freedom, if not marital, at 
least from prospective military conscription, de- 
spite governmental warnings that the matrimonial 
status will not necessarily be the magic word at 
the recruiting office, the “open sesame’”’ to exemp- 
tion. It is more than likely that husbands with 
childless wives physically capable of working will 
not come under the exempted class. Much as one 
may feel inclined to approve early marriage among 
young people, the motive that actuates these cou- 
ples into hasty and, more than likely, ill-advised 
marriage is not such that makes for permanency 
of their vows. Divorce percentages in the country 
are unusually high, due in large part to contracts 
entered into without proper reflection. In view of 
the facts, it would be an interesting study to follow 
the marital careers of these young couples. War 
and marriage, it is commonly asserted, do not mix, 
and it is an easy slip (as any printer knows) from 
“marital” to “martial.” 


THE mechanical nature of modern warfare is not 
all a curse. As machines play an ever increasing 
rdle, men are not sacrificed as mercilessly as in 
wars past; nor must soldiers suffer the physical 
and mental agony of months and years of trench 
warfare. Machines, too, are more costly than men, 
less easily replaced. War today puts a strain on a 
nation’s finances undreamed of even in the days of 
the World War. Few nations can long bear such a 
strain, and in that fact may lie the basis of a hope 
that financial, rather than human, exhaustion may 
force nations to a speedier peace. One more bit of 
encouragement: twenty-two miles of English Chan- 
nel still remain a formidable barrier to invasion of 
England. Maybe, after all, Hitler could not cross 
the Atlantic in one pleasant night’s stroll without 
at least getting his feet wet. 


THAT familiar slogan, “As Maine goes, so goes the 
Nation,” will be back with a bang in the news col- 
umns next week. Mr. E. J. Flynn, speaking for the 
Democrats, will pooh-pooh the slogan, show that it 


means nothing, and has been frequently disproved. 
On the Republican side, Mr. Joe Martin will point 
to election returns and see the beginnings of a 
landslide, a groundswell, a tidal wave and a nation- 
wide avalanche for Willkie. And so this may be a 
good time to remind our readers that Maine al- 
ways has two big elections in a Presidential year. 
On November 5, along with the other forty-seven 
States, Maine will choose between Willkie and 
Roosevelt. But next week, on September 9, two full 
months before the “Day of Judgment,” the Pine 
Tree voters will troop to the polls for their regular 
State elections, held, since time immemorial, on the 
second Monday of this month. The rock-ribbed 
State, cradle of Prohibition, never seems able to 
make up its mind about liquor; and so, this year 
all the cities and towns will ballot again on a four- 
way referendum that might permit liquor con- 
sumption on the premises or, at the other extreme, 
might even do away with the public drinking of 
beer. Along with a choice of State officials, Maine 
will pick a Senator and three Representatives to 
Congress. Senator Hale, finishing his fourth term, 
is not a candidate for re-election; and a lusty battle 
for his toga is being waged just now between Rep- 
resentative Brewster and former Governor Brann, 
both, of course, Republicans. The Pine Tree State, 
one of the two which held out for Landon in the 
cataclysm of 1936, is still heavily Republican. Its 
vote next Monday will fire the opening gun in the 
Presidential campaign that promises more than a 
little fireworks. 


SIGRID UNDSET, with her twenty-one year old 
son, Hans, arrived in San Francisco on August 26, 
and was greeted on the President Cleveland by the 
representative of AMERICA, Rev. James J. Lyons, 
S.J., Dean of Men at the University of San Fran- 
cisco. “She is a very quiet, motherly-looking 
woman,” he writes, “with large, clear, soft eyes 
which filled with tears when speaking of Hans. She 
said: ‘He’s all I’ve got now.’” She told Father 
Lyons, as she will tell her audiences in the lec- 
tures she is to deliver, of her experiences in the 
Nazi invasion of Norway and of the previous im- 
penetration by Nazi agents, of her travel through 
Soviet Russia, with nine days crossing Siberia, of 
her impressions of Japan, of her analysis of the 
world at war. Speaking of Hans, Father Lyons 
writes: “He is just twenty-one years old today. He 
is a very well-mannered and well-educated young 
man. He told me that his mother was ‘officially’ 
converted to the Catholic Church in 1924, but that 
she had been studying Catholicism for a long time— 
having first been attracted to it by research work 
on what the Church had done in Medieval Ages in 
her country. She was finally attracted by the bril- 
liant oratory and instructions of Msgr. Karl 
Kjelstrup, who received her into the Church.” A 
series of lectures by Mme. Sigrid Undset will be 
delivered in the major cities under the general 
sponsorship of AMERICA and in close cooperation 
with local, Catholic, cultural societies. The dates 
and places may be found on the back cover. 
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THE SOUL OF CARDINAL GOMA 
FROM THE FILES OF AMERICA 


THE EDITOR 














A CABLEGRAM came from Toledo, Spain, with a 
terse message of sorrow: 

R. P. Talbot 

AMERICA 

New York 

Sefior Cardenal Goma fallecié ayer veintitres horas 

quince minutos saludale respetuosamente. 

Despujol 

(Cardinal Goma passed away yesterday 11:15 P. M. 

Respectful Greetings.) 

Thus, in God’s Providence, ended a friendship of 
three years’ length. 

It was never my happiness to meet Isidoro Car- 
dinal Goma y Tomas, Archbishop of Toledo and 
Primate of Spain. It had, strangely, never occurred 
to me to learn very much about him. What I had 
picked up about his career was merely what was 
carried, in passing, in the newspapers. He had been 
born August 19, 1869, and died on August 23 last. 
He was a Catalonian, and that always, to me, had 
a significance while the war was on. At twenty-six, 
he was ordained a priest, and for more than 
twenty-five years thereafter, he was attached to a 
seminary, as a professor and as the Rector. Then 
he was named Bishop, in 1927, of Tarazona, in 
Aragon. And in 1931, he was raised as Archbishop 
to the See of Toledo, in Castile. In 1933, he was 
confirmed in the title of Primate of Spain, and two 
years later was elevated to the Cardinalate. 

A few more sparse facts I knew. He had a ter- 
rific responsibility, after his predecessor in Toledo 
had been exiled, in reorganizing the Church in 
Spain. For the monarchy had been destroyed and 
the new Republic had been established. That meant 
a derangement of the traditional status of the 
Church in Spain. The situation was particularly 
crucial because the Leftist and radical elements of 
the old Spain had seized the Government. They had 
been hostile in a sullen way to the Church; now 
in power, they were violently antagonistic. 

Archbishop Goma was no conservative. He was 
a moderate of the advanced type, and he was more 
than eagér to cooperate with the new regime, if 
that were what the people needed and what they 
democratically demanded. But in 1933, a little more 
than two years after the parties of the Left had 
grasped authority, he called the future tragedy of 
Spain by condemning these “fiendishly clever revo- 
lutionaries.”’ In 1934, he felt obliged to issue a Pas- 
toral letter, Horas Graves (Grave Hours), protest- 
ing against the murder of priests, the burning of 
churches, and organized persecution of religion. 
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Being a defender of liberty and justice, he was 
held to be a menace by those who were Sovietizing 
Spain. And so he was forced out of his native land. 
In those days of five years ago, which seem so far 
away, Spain meant little to an average American, 
and Cardinal Goma was not much more than the 
name of a foreign prelate. 

1936 advanced as far as July 18. It seemed that 
there was an uprising in Spain, led by one of the 
military chiefs, General Francisco Franco. Not 
much news was certain, for all of a few weeks. 
Then the picture began to shape itself, mostly, at 
first, through the virulent campaign of the enemies 
of Franco. The Spanish Civil War was on in earn- 
est: in Spain, as it had been planned by Moscow; 
in the United States, as conducted by Moscow. 

The rise of General Franco and of the real Spain 
which supported his movement brought Cardinal 
Goma back from his exile in Rome. He could not 
go to Toledo, for in his episcopal city was being 
enacted one of the most heroic battles of all times. 
Young military students, together with a few 
guardsmen, were holding the military academy of 
the Alcazar against a Loyalist army of men, heavy 
artillery, airplane bombing, dynamiting and starva- 
tion. The bravery of the defenders was stupendous. 
Finally, the forces of General Franco liberated the 
defenders who had dedicated themselves to death. 

Cardinal Goma came back to his Toledo and 
celebrated the solemn Mass of Thanksgiving in the 
pulverized ruins of the Alcazar on September 29, 
1936. I do not know, but I do not see how he could 
escape meditating on the symbol of the Alcazar, 
high above his home in Toledo. The steel that was 
in the soul of those young boys, of those rugged 
constables, of those noble women was the metal of 
his own spirit during the next few years, the clean- 
ness, the keenness, the strength of a Toledo blade. 

Many who had the great privilege of meeting 
Cardinal Goma during the past four years have 
described him to me. I do not remember much of 
what they said about him; I was more interested 
in what they said from him. For each of them 
brought back messages that were important. He 
was good enough, in 1937, to send me his photo- 
graph. But I must admit that I learned very little 
from a study of his facial features. He wrote me 
letters, on an average of once a month, sometimes 
more; from these, I reared my measure of the man. 

An intimate detail, told me by someone or other, 
lodged in my memory. As I recall, he wrote his 























letters himself, on his own portable typewriter, 
lodged on his knees. That picture of a Cardinal, 
with the hundreds of letters he had to write, as 
Primate of the Church, while a Civil War was in 
progress, rather fascinated me. It endowed his let- 
ters with a quality of intimacy. He was talking 
down at this mechanical little contraption, patting 
its keys with his fingers, feeling the impact on his 
knees of the thought he was recording, the machine 
resting perilously on his cardinalitial robes. 

I may be charged with being a bit sentimental, 
but a Cardinal’s personal portable, after all, might 
be a future museum piece, and an Archbishop of 
Toledo is a great grandee, and the Primate of Spain 
is a head of the Bishops, and a Cardinal is a Prince 
of the Church. He must, in addition, be a real man, 
one that you think of as a friend whom you might 
meet casually, one you would instinctively love, 
for his simplicity, for his intimacy, for his intensity, 
for his directness, for his honesty. His letters, 
pounded on his portable on his knees, must have 
on them the stamp of his genuinity. 

Since I received that cablegram from the chap- 
lain and secretary to His Eminence, Rev. Luis de 
Despujol, I have been looking through the folders 
containing his correspondence. This opened with a 
long and somewhat imperative epistle, dated May 
27, 1937, in which I extended our sympathies and 
aid to him and the people of Spain, told him of our 
efforts to spread the truth about Spain in the 
United States, explained the failures we had thus 
far experienced in the matter of relief for Spain, 
appointed him the representative of the America 
Spanish Relief Fund and the dispenser of the 
monies forwarded, made clear his duties and speci- 
fied the conditions for expending the amounts sent 
for relief, requested a letter for publication to the 
Catholics of America, urged that he write an arti- 
cle, telling him the points I wish to be stressed. 

In excuse for myself, I might state that I was 
full of business in those chaotic days. His Eminence 
might well have asked himself who this American 
might be, and what right had he to be that way. 
But he did not. He accepted the responsibility most 
graciously, and acceded to all the requests, except 
that of writing the article I had outlined for him. 

The America Spanish Relief Fund was registered 
at the State Department in early May. By June, we 
were enabled through the generosity of the readers 
of AMERICA to send the first thousand dollars. 
Cardinal Goma acknowledged it at once. The next 
month, we could send another thousand. There 
came back an immediate note of thanks. We speci- 
fied, in transmitting these monies, the purposes to 
which they would be applied: to the children, espe- 
cially, and most especially to those childdren or- 
phaned through the war; to the aged who were 
deprived of support through the loss of their sons; 
to families pauperized in the war areas that had 
been liberated; to the widows; to priests and Reli- 
gious who were engaged in civilian charities. 

Each answer from the Cardinal begat new con- 
fidence in him. He was scrupulously applying the 
contributions from his American friends to the ob- 
jects for which they had made their donations. At 


certain periods, he submitted a detailed report as 
to how he had expended the gifts; so much for this, 
and so much for that. Always, there was in his let- 
ters the salutation of affection and respect. Always, 
there was the warm expression of his gratitude in 
his concluding words. 

He was so very alert, and so tremendously dili- 
gent, and so appreciative. In my accountings to His 
Eminence, I specified the contributions made by 
the respective Bishops of the United States. It made 
no difference to him if the amount were only $25 
from a poor diocese, or $1,000 from a moderate 
sized diocese, or more than $5,000, as from Los 
Angeles. Invariably, there came back a large- 
hearted note addressed to his brother Bishop, tell- 
ing in courteous Spanish fashion of his gratitude. 

During the two and one-half years in which con- 
tributions were sent, the America Spanish Relief 
Fund forwarded to him more than eighty thousand 
dollars. Never was relief expended more scrupu- 
lously or more judiciously than through the offices 
of Cardinal Goma. I make this statement because 
I know that it will be as much a source of gratifica- 
tion to those who contributed even their tiny dol- 
lar as it is to me who was honored to be the inter- 
mediary between the American donors and the 
great Spanish Cardinal. 

Dots of interest appear in his letters, filled as 
they were with the details of relief management. 
Thus, on April 24, he rejoices: 

We have the grand announcement to make that the 
war has terminated. I am sure that you, along with 
us, will give thanks to God for this great favor. Of 
course, it is true that there exist the grave problems 
of reconstruction, and above all the problems of the 
peace within factions. But we are confident of the 
goodness of God, that He will bestow His Grace and 
will help us to conquer all these difficulties. 
Writing on May 30, when the final settlement 


had been completed, he states: 

From my heart I thank you as well as all your 
co-laborers for the earnest wishes you profess that 
Our Lord may deign to enlighten our rulers, that 
Spain may learn to orientate her life under the light 
of the Gospel, the only light that can bring us 
spiritual peace. I sincerely hope that Spain may 
repeat the glorious history of her traditions. 
Turning to us, he continues: 

I sincerely ask Our Lord for Grace that the United 
States may avoid the grievous evils which we have 
had to suffer. And I pray repeatedly that your fellow 
countrymen may not forget the sad lessons of the 
Spanish war, and above all the causes which pro- 
duced such evil fruits and carried us into a fratri- 
cidal strife. 


His last letter was dated March 13, 1940. He was 
a doomed man, then, but he wrote with the same 
dynamic energy, the same disconcerting humility, 
the zealous purpose, the clear sincerity, and the 
same warm affection. On July 22, his secretary, 
Father Despujol stated that “His Eminence is con- 
fined to his bed and cannot write you personally.” 

In God’s good time, Cardinal Goma was spared 
the impact of the new tragedies that have envel- 
oped Europe, and that he feared for his loved 
Spain. His gratitude was great upon earth; it will 
not be lessened in Heaven for all his American 
friends who helped him to help his children. 
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WHO IS JUAN ALMAZAN 
AND WHAT IS HIS PROGRAM? 


JOHN E. KELLY 














MEXICO, on July 7 last, held its Presidential elec- 
tion. Encouraged by the promises of the out-going 
President, Lazaro Cardenas, that the election would 
be “free and fair,” five million men and women, an 
unprecedented number, went to the polls. Eighty- 
five per cent of them, at least, by the unanimous 
testimony of expert observers, supported one can- 
didate. Cardenas has proclaimed the “victory” of 
the other, and prepares to impose him by force. 
The “losers” are the Mexican people and Juan 
Andreu Almazan. 

The current Mexican Constitution, now suffering 
additional Sovietization (AMERICA, August 10, 
1940), forbids Presidential reelection. Lazaro Car- 
denas and his Red brothers-in-intrigue have no 
intention of surrendering power; therefore they re- 
sorted to the hoary Mexican device of the stooge. 
Avila Camacho, Cardenas’ War Minister, docile tool 
of abler intellects, was selected as the official can- 
didate. Colorless, unpopular with the Army, un- 
known to the masses, he made no appeal to the 
voters and his parrot-like reiteration of the Com- 
munist “Six Year Plan” fell hollowly upon the ears 
of the hungry. 

Starvation stalks Mexico today, famine rages in 
one of earth’s richest nations, direct effect of Car- 
denas’ Red policies. The peasant dying of hunger in 
Michoacan or Chihuahua sees with elemental logic: 
industry destroyed, wage scales crumbling, the col- 
lectivized farms (ejidos) not producing enough to 
feed their workers; his Church in ruins and his 
priests dead or in hiding. Men starve variously, ac- 
cording to their temperament. The Mexican peon 
withdraws into his corner, petitions his Maker and 
waits silently, but not in resignation. His vote for 
Almazan was implementing his prayer; aroused, he 
is terrible in anger. On September 1, Cardenas pro- 
claims the election of his puppet; a great groan 
of rage and disillusionment sweeps the Republic; 
the fuse burns short. 

Long before the day of election, Cardenas’ acts 
gave the lie to his professions of impartiality. 
Almazanista meetings were broken up by soldiers 
and police, his newspapers banned. Spanish Com- 
munists in the pay of Cardenas assassinated Alma- 
zan’s party workers, notably in the State of Puebla, 
where Avila Camacho’s brother is Governor. At 
dawn on election morning, armed groups of Car- 
denas’ followers seized most of the ballot boxes, 
stuffed them with false ballots and destroyed the 
votes of those who braved the gunmen to vote for 
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Almazan. In these circumstances, the official press 
proclaimed a great victory for Avila Camacho. But 
everywhere observers noted the rage of the frus- 
trated people, the overwhelming sentiment for 
Almazan, in the capital and in remote districts. 

Mexican law provides that the ballots shall not 
be counted for several weeks, and that those elected 
constitute the new Federal Congress which shall 
proclaim the successful Presidential candidate. The 
opportunities for fraud and “deals” inherent in this 
procedure are almost unlimited. To Cardenas’ cry 
of triumph, Almazan responded that the people 
had voted for him and he would obey their man- 
date. Each party set up electoral commissions, to 
declare their candidate elected. Two Congresses will 
sit in Mexico City late in August, that of the 
Partido Nacional Revolutionario, the Cardenas fac- 
tion, in the Chamber of Deputies, guarded by troops 
and the Spanish-led “Workers Militia” of Lombardo 
Toledano; that representing the Party of Unifica- 
tion and the Anti-Communist Party, which sup- 
ported Almazan, in some place secret from the 
raids of the Cardenas police. 

The Constitution further provides that the new 
Congress shall, in solemn ceremony, proclaim the 
successful candidate on September 1, and that he 
shall assume office on December 1. Rival Con- 
gresses can only make for violence. It is anticipated 
in the above circumstances that General Almazan 
will retire with his Congress to his stronghold of 
Monterrey. Cardenas and his puppet, Avila Cama- 
cho, would thus be reduced to the status of a 
camarilla holding Mexico City. 

Such impositions, by no means rare in Mexican 
history, have proven invariably unsuccessful. Vic- 
toriano Huerta, beneficiary of the assassination of 
Francisco I. Madero, possessed the finest army seen 
to date in Mexico, and held the capital. But under 
the hostility of the people his régime crumbled and 
he fled into exile. Without foreign intervention on 
his behalf, Cardenas cannot maintain himself 
against Almazan. If the situation deteriorates to 
violence, Cardenas cannot count on his Army. Com- 
petent observers agree that apart from command- 
ing Generals, held by personal interest to the Ad- 
ministration, the great majority of the officers and 
almost all of the enlisted men sympathize with 
Almazan, a career soldier with a reputation for 
personal valor and fairness to his men. Even the 
Workers’ Militia is split and, apart from the Span- 
ish Communists, whose influence ends when Alma- 























zan takes power, Cardenas has no sure following 
among any armed group. His Brain Trust died with 
Trotsky. Many of the State Administrations will go 
over to Almazan en masse. 

Who is Almazan and what is his program? 
Juan Andreu Almazan was born in Olinala, State 
of Guerrero, on May 11, 1891, the tenth child of 
parents whose Mallorcan and Spanish families had 
long resided in Mexico. When Juan was five, his 
father moved to Puebla to give his children a better 
education. The future General graduated from the 
State College of Puebla in 1908 and, as his parents’ 
resources did not permit of further education, pur- 
sued his ambition of medicine by working as a 
bookkeeper and cattle inspector to pay his way 
through medical school. 

In 1910, revolt smoldered in Mexico and Alma- 
zan followed his friend Aquiles Serdan in opposition 
to President Diaz. When Serdan was shot, in No- 
vember, 1910, Almazan rescued the family and fled 
to Guerrero. In December, he made his way to the 
United States to ask arms for the Guerrero rebels 
of the Madero junta, then established in San An- 
tonio, Texas. Almazan was greatly impressed with 
the American way of life, which he saw for the 
first time. He became a close friend of the Madero 
family, but incurred the lasting enmity of Venus- 
tiano Carranza. 

The Junta sent him, in March, 1911, as its repre- 
sentative to the rebels in Morelos where he met 
Emiliano Zapata for the first time, and in the suc- 
ceeding month, as titular chief of the Southern 
rebels, fought his first battle. At the age of 20, he 
was commissioned Brigadier General and, at the 
head of ten thousand Indians, entered Mexico City 
before the arrival of Madero. Madero’s intimates 
quarrelled with Zapata, who had made their tri- 
umph possible, and in disgust Almazan resigned, to 
return to his medical studies. At Zapata’s insistence, 
however, Madero named him military governor of 
Morelos in June, 1911. Rival ambitions were tear- 
ing Madero’s suite into factions. Victoriano Huerta 
attacked Almazan’s guard and then attempted to 
intimidate the young governor into joining in a 
campaign upon Zapata. Almazan refused and, ex- 
pressing his indignation to Madero, again resigned. 

But he had no time for study. Almazan’s refusal 
to permit the despoiling of Spanish landowners 
brought a bitter, though temporary, quarrel with 
Zapata; Madero arrested him, then offered him 
command of a select body of Contra-Guerrillas to 
exterminate Zapata. Almazan refused and re- 
mained in prison until July, 1912. Returning to 
Guerrero, Almazan maintained himself in arms 
against the Maderista governor until the assassina- 
tion of Madero, when, in ignorance of the state of 
affairs, he was induced to pledge allegiance to the 
usurper, Huerta. Huerta, also, undertook to shoot 
him on the advice of General Blanquet. Saved by 
the intervention of Huerta’s Minister de la Fuente, 
Almazan was sent to the campaign in the north 
against Francisco Villa. 

He was then twenty-two years of age. He served 
brilliantly as a soldier but refused to obey orders 
requiring the burning of cities, and as the Huerta 


régime commenced to crumble, made his way with a 
thousand followers to Guerrero, where he was rec- 
onciled to Zapata. Given command of a strong col- 
umn and shortly afterward promoted to General of 
Division, the highest rank in the Mexican Army, 
he fought against the heirs of Huerta; against Car- 
ranza who, he felt, did not represent the social 
objectives of the peasants. Twice he entered Mexico 
City in triumph with Zapata, once he meditated the 
seizure of British Honduras, but after the recogni- 
tion of Carranza by other nations, the Zapata party 
disintegrated and, late in 1916, Almazan took ref- 
uge in a remote region of Chiapas, extreme south- 
western Mexico. 

A year later, he was back in North Mexico, at 
the head of a small band, a thorn in the side of 
President Carranza. He had as program the old 
cry of Zapata, “justice, land and liberty.”” Almazan 
believes, not as a battlecry, but fundamentally, that 
Mexico’s salvation depends upon justice to the peas- 
ants, the broad base of the Mexican social pyramid. 
From 1917 to May, 1920, he was in the saddle in 
Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon, in constant skir- 
mishes with Carranzista troops. When news 
reached him of the assassination of Emiliano Za- 
pata, by orders of Carranza, he joined forces with 
Alvaro Obregon in the overthrow of the President. 
Governor of the Laguna under Obregon, Almazan 
dedicated himself to the problems of peace. 

During this period of tranquillity, General Alma- 
zan was married, on June 15, 1921, to Senorita 
Lilia Berlanga. He plunged into the study of eco- 
nomics, denied him during his years in the field, 
which, however, had shown him the hard econom- 
ics of rural life exposed to the uncertainties of 
cacique rule. Throughout his career he has retained 
the affection of the peasants, as one military chief 
whose word was dependable, who did not permit 
looting or assassination under the cloak of war. 

His biographer, Enrique Lumen, describes him 
as “a democrat believing in social discipline,” 
which might be translated as a desire to restore a 
healthy austerity to public service, as Franco has 
done in Spain. Almazan restored and improved the 
public works in Veracruz, built a section of the 
Laredo-Mexico City highway, laid out the imposing 
Military City near Monterrey, a scenic highway in 
Puebla, workers’ colonies in several States. 

The assassination of Alvaro Obregon was brought 
about by Calles. The latter was exiled by his pro- 
tegé, Lazaro Cardenas. Almazan intervened in 
these later episodes only to throw his influence 
toward peaceful settlement of factional rivalry. 
Called by Calles, he put down the rebellion of Gen- 
eral Escobar, in 1929, but his health was so gravely 
impaired that after the campaign he left to seek 
medical aid in Europe. In February, 1930, he be- 
came Secretary of Communications in the Mexican 
Cabinet. In 1935, General Almazan retired to de- 
vote himself to his private business. 

Such is the man, who by almost unanimous call 
of his fellow citizens, stands on the threshold of 
Executive Power in Mexico. 

(A discussion of Almazan’s program will follow 

in the next issue.) 
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RACE CONFLICTS GLARE 
THROUGH LEGAL LOOPHOLES 


MARSHALL SMELSER 











IN the United States, as everybody knows, we 
have what is described as a race problem. “Race 
problem” is a softer phrase for race conflict. Coun- 
tries which have no race conflicts have no race 
problems (for example, Brazil, with its large per- 
centage of Negroes, has no race problem). A brief 
review of how we settle occasional skirmishes in 
this long race war may be enlightening. Some of 
the skirmishes are violent, but others reach the 
courts without violence, and if any new constitu- 
tional questions are involved, they are ultimately 
argued before the Supreme Court. The decisions of 
the Court, unless reversed, eventually become part 
of our ever-growing body of constitutional law. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
which guarantees, among other things, that no 
State shall abridge the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States, nor deprive of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law, nor 
deny equal protection of the laws, is directed 
against actions of the States, not individuals. 
Therefore, a common carrier, in the absence of 
Federal regulation to the contrary, may segregate 
its passengers in interstate commerce according to 
race (1910). For the same reason, a restrictive 
clause in a real-estate conveyance which forbade 
the new owner ever to allow the property to be 
purchased or used by Negroes, was held valid 
(1926). There is not a great deal of objection to 
these restrictions since they are the work of pri- 
vate persons, or, at most, semi-public persons, such 
as railroad corporations. 

But, since the Fourteenth Amendment applies to 
States, how far can a State legislature go? Here 
are some answers. 

As everybody who has been in a city knows, 
public-school pupils may be segregated by race. 
But, to go farther, a private school in a Southern 
State, possessed of corporate existence by the usual 
State charter, was not allowed to admit both white 
and colored students to its facilities, because a 
State statute forbade it, and the school, as a cor- 
poration of the State, could exercise only such 
power as the State chose to allow it. The State 
court sustained the statute on the ground that it 
preserved race purity by preventing the associa- 
tion of members of the races at their most impres- 
sionable age. The Supreme Court affirmed this de- 
cision (1908). For the same reason of race purity, 
white children may be required to attend one 
school, while Chinese pupils are sent to the same 
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school which the Negro children attend (1927)—at 
their most impressionable age. 

To continue with the subject of “race purity,” 
fornication, when committed by persons of differ- 
ent races, may be punished more severely than 
when committed by persons of the same race 
(1883). And in every case concerning laws which 
prohibit the intermarriage of “‘the two races,” such 
prohibition has been upheld, because it does not 
deny to either race rights which the other pos- 
sesses. 

The usual attack on such statutes is that they 
deny that equal protection of the laws which is 
guaranteed to every person within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or citizenship. To deny equal protection be- 
cause of race, is to discriminate because of race, 
and such discrimination is unconstitutional. The 
defense of these statutes has gone more or less like 
this: these are not “race discriminations,” but are 
“race distinctions,’ and race distinctions, if based 
on real differences, do not constitute illegal dis- 
crimination, according to the Supreme Court. It is 
claimed that color is a real difference. Leaving 
aside metaphysical discussion of what color is, no 
one has answered, logically, the question as to why 
octaroons are Negroes, and beach-blackened life 
guards are not. If color is the only real difference, 
September’s life guards must ride in the Jim Crow 
car. 

As Professor Charles G. Fenwick states: 


Race distinctions in law are usually ascribed to 
one or more of the following motives: the preven- 
tion of race conflicts, the preservation of race purity 
by the prevention of intermarriage or of illicit sex 
relations, or the existence of race peculiarities which 
require recognition in special legislation. Statutes 
may be framed to attain these objects which will 
not be obnoxious to the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Dr. Fenwick merely reports the facts. 

I have given the dates of some decisions above 
for the purpose of showing that these distinctions 
are the result of years of considered thought and 
serious argument about the American race conflict. 
They also show that years of thought and discus- 
sion do not seem to have taught the judges who in- 
terpret the Constitution, the legislators who make 
State laws, or the people who amend the Consti- 
tution, some of the more simple facts of life. 

One of these simple facts is that race purity can 
not be preserved by the prevention of intermar- 




















riage or the heavy penalizing of illicit sexual rela- 
tions, because there is no such thing as race purity. 
Do not take my word for it. Listen to Robert E. 
Parks, anthropologist of the University of Chicago, 
who knows as much about the subject as any man. 
He says: “It is no longer a secret, even to the lay- 
man, that there are not now, and probably never 
have been—not at any rate, in the sense in which 
that term is ordinarily understood—any pure 
races.” Therefore, a legal distinction based on race 
is arbitrary. And a government prone to arbitrary 
distinctions is called “despotic” by political the- 
orists. 

But, I seem to hear, there are certain race pe- 
culiarities which require recognition in special leg- 
islation. That is a vague statement, but perhaps it 
means that there are certain psychological or cul- 
tural differences between races which justify seg- 
regation by legislative act. On the contrary, in 
1938 the American Anthropological Association 
adopted by unanimous vote (note that word, 
“unanimous”’) a resolution which stated: “Race 
involves the inheritance of similar physical varia- 
tions by large groups of mankind, but its psycho- 
logical and cultural connotations, if they exist, 
have not been ascertained by science.” 

The last challenge is then flung out: segregation 
avoids open conflict, which is sure to be precipi- 
tated if the races are permitted to mingle. That 
reminds one of the famous Whiskers Affair, re- 
counted by Zachariah Chaffee, Jr., of the Harvard 
Law School, in his valuable book Freedom of 
Speech. There was once an otherwise intelligent old 
man in Concord, Massachusetts, where the rude 
bridge still arches the flood, who sported a beard 
fully four feet long. Every time he appeared in 
public he occasioned a riot, so the local guardians 
of the peace locked the poor old fellow in a safe 
place where his beard was no longer the occasion 
of disorderly conduct. No conflicts were precipitated 
thereafter, to be sure, but was justice done? Few 
would agree that it was. And, incidentally, who 
causes race conflicts, any way? It is not very often 
that a crowd of Negroes lynches a white man for 
sitting in a railway car with them, or for proposing 
marriage, or sin, to a Negro woman. 

It may be argued that all I have said is true, but 
even so, such “race distinctions” are not meant by 
the Court to establish the superiority of one race 
over another, and, in fact, the restrictions thereby 
placed on freedom, apply equally to both races. 
That much is true. The Court does not inquire into 
the wisdom of a law, or into the motives of law 
makers, but only into legality. But do these restric- 
tions penalize each race equally? Does any Ameri- 
can Negro leader favor these distinctions? On the 
bases of the “facts” of which the Court has taken 
judicial notice, such as the idea of race purity, the 
decisions have been justified. But anthropology, 
the science of man, does not assert these “facts.” 
The last resort of the racists, that even if there is 
no scientific evidence to support race distinctions, 
we all know that there are such distinctions, is a 
flight from reason. It cannot stand up before any 
objective investigation. 


So I rest my case. First, on common knowledge 
among informed persons that “race purity” is a 
meaningless term, and therefore not a reasonable 
basis for a legal distinction. Secondly, on the fact 
that practically all American scholars of the sub- 
ject report that any psychological or cultural con- 
notations of the idea of race have not been ascer- 
tained by science. Thirdly, on the fact that the just 
way to avoid conflicts in our race war could hardly 
be to restrict the freedom of those who suffer most 
from rioters. 

What can be done about it? It would be imprac- 
tical to try to pack the Supreme Court with Ne- 
groes, or with editors of the Interracial Review, 
and a black revolution is what we are all trying to 
avoid. Furthermore, even though race distinctions 
have little reasonable basis, they are firmly im- 
planted in the emotions of most Americans, and 
not to be dislodged without effort. Such dislodge- 
ment can be effected better by propaganda and 
prayer, under Christian leadership, than by pass- 
ing or repealing laws. But I suggest that there is 
also a legal front to work on. 

It is a well known fact that the uniformly able 
men who sit on the Supreme Bench have admitted 
that the passage of time has taught them some- 
thing they once did not know, and they have there- 
fore reversed decisions of long standing. This has 
been particularly manifest in the field of labor re- 
lations, which have lately been recognized by the 
Court fér what they are, a class of contracts by 
themselves. A series of race cases argued on the 
best anthropological evidence to be had, and run- 
ning concurrently with the campaign of propagan- 
da and prayer of which I spoke, would probably do 
the business, slowly, to be sure, but without blood- 
shed. 

Altruistic gentlemen named Kelly and Cohen 
might be found to finance Race Legal Defense 
Committees, particularly if it were brought home 
to them, that on the basis of successful race dis- 
tinction laws now in operation, it would be per- 
fectly logical for an Imperial Wizard to push laws 
through legislatures which forbade marriage of 
Celts with persons of other races, or for a Mauve 
Shirt Leader to secure city ordinances requiring 
Semites to sit in special seats in public conveyances. 
Fantastic? But so are the race myths of Houston 
Chamberlain and Dr. Rosenberg, which at the mo- 
ment of writing seem the most dynamic and suc- 
cessful anthropological doctrines in the world (de- 
spite the fact that Prussians are what they are, 
physically, because they are a mixture of Ger- 
manic and Slavic blood). 

Leaving the field of purely natural evidence, both 
Messrs. Cohen and Kelly ought to take an interest 
when the most loved world figure of today, Pope 
Pius XII, says: “Widespread today is the forget- 
fulness of that law of human solidarity and charity 
which is dictated and imposed by our common 
origin and by the equality of rational nature in all 
men, to whatever people they belong, and by the 
redeeming Sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ on the 
Altar of the Cross to His Heavenly Father on be- 
half of sinful mankind.” 
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A BIRTHDAY CIFT FOR 
OUR LADY, QUEEN OF PEACE 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S. J. 











On Sunday, September 8, Catholics celebrate the 
birthday of Mary, the Mother of God. It is on this 
Sunday that America, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
has been asked to gather, and with all sincerity, to 
send up to the throne of God a mighty volume of 
prayer for peace, national and international. Cath- 
olics will join in this prayer fervently; God grant 
other Americans make this prayer with us. Since 
the day is a feast of Our Lady, I suggest that we 
combine our petitions with the honor we do the 
Queen of Peace. Peace has been so obviously be- 
yond the reach of human contriving that our hope 
of God’s mercy can be most profitably substituted 
for our despair of men’s folly. 

Catholics have been praying for peace ever since 
the Great War broke out violently again after 
twenty-one years of the fitful pseudo-peace of Ver- 
sailles. In many dioceses the prayer for peace has 
been added to the daily Mass. If, on the Sunday of 
Mary’s birthday, other thousands will add their 
prayers to ours, that is good. But let us take the 
occasion of this united prayer for peace to give 
very definite purpose and point to our petitions. 

Our first prayer to Our Lord and His Mother 
will be to stop the present world-conflict wherever 
it is going on—in Europe, Africa and both ends of 
Asia. Countries whose devotion to Mary is more 
than fifteen centuries old are engaged in battle; 
and nations whose Madonna is slant-eyed are like- 
wise in arms. To her who is Mother to her young- 
est as well as to her oldest children, we offer a 
deep-hearted prayer that they be spared the tem- 
poral and moral evils of war. 

Our next prayer is that the war be not spread 
to other nations. The cruel ruts cut by the chariots 
of war are marking the face of half the world— 
and not only the face of God’s soil; they are cutting 
deep gashes in human hearts. May Mary, whose 
Heart bore her share of this earth’s pain, prevent 
further tragedies by her intercession at the throne 
of God. 

These two petitions have to do with facts—with 
cruel and relentlessly infixed facts—with move- 
ments of monstrous momentum which have issued 
like Frankensteins from the womb of past and 
present history. That this monster be suddenly 
slain would be a miracle—not beyond what God can 
do or Mary beg for most efficaciously—but a mir- 
acle which of itself would cure our ills and soothe 
our tragedies only temporarily. For this monster 
was conceived, grew to its horrible, distorted stat- 
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ure, and was delivered to reek its evils upon man- 
kind only because man has allowed evil principles 
to be his guide. Wars spring from hate somewhere; 
more from the cold hate of pride and greed than 
from the hot hate of passion. Prideful hate feeds 
fat slowly on ideas. 

Now the Madonna can do as much through her 
prayers to remedy the ideas and attitudes of men 
as she can do to turn tragic events into joy. To her, 
then, let us turn. When we wish Mary to bless 
our home, we put up the picture of the Madonna, 
a sign that she is the model and protectress of fam- 
ily life. In our schools her picture hangs in every 
corridor, for she is the mother of Catholic children 
and youth. But the image of Our Lady has yet to 
be hung in some very important chambers of this 
earth. It is not hanging there now; it will startle 
you to hear that it should be hung in these new 
places. But if you are surprised, then make your 
prayers on Mary’s birthday all the more sincere. 

It is clear that modern wars will continue to 
weigh us down until, symbolically, the picture of 
the Madonna is hanging in the chanceries of our 
foreign offices, in the headquarters of our armies 
and navies, in the offices of our business tycoons, 
and in the editorial rooms of our mighty world- 
press. Until the Queen of Peace sheds the gentle 
influence of her Son, the King of Peace, over these 
chambers of the mighty, there will be war; until 
the men who sit at the desks in these quarters look 
up to heaven for guidance, there will be tragedies 
for all of us to bear. 

The merchant stakes out his claim in the land of 
a foreign people; the general and admiral come to 
defend the merchant’s claim; the diplomat invokes 
national honor to justify the bombs and bullets; 
the press screams until the chorus of chauvinistic 
parrots echoes it. Multiply the merchant of today 
and of the past a thousandfold; multiply the gen- 
erals and the admirals, the diplomats and the edi- 
tors—and ask how many of them have been con- 
sciously guided by the principles of right and jus- 
tice. It is a very minor number which has been or 
is regardful of Christian peace. 

It is not the peasant with his three acres of vine- 
yard who hankers for war; nor the spinner in a 
textile mill; nor the miner in the earth; nor the 
steeplejack above it. But they and their sons go 
off to war, and their wives and daughters remain 
to weep. They bear other peoples no hatred, but 
editors educate them to think hatefully, while mer- 




















chants forget or suppress the chicanery of their 
exploitations, and diplomats weave a skein of words 
to gloss over injustices or provoke border incidents. 
Meanwhile the militarists have the job of keeping 
three high-powered machines, of land and sea and 
air, perfectly oiled and tuned. Does the world ex- 
pect that the chauffeurs will not wish to run them 
out of the dock and the hangar and the garage for 
a spin every once in a while? 

Commerce, militarism (and this includes naval- 
ism), diplomacy and propaganda—these are the 
gigantic forces, each putting pressure on and re- 
ceiving pressure from the other, which, insofar as 
they are the engines of world greed and pride, are 
behind our world wars, and not the clerk who 
copied the telegram in 1870, nor the molder of the 
Serbian bullet of 1914, nor the border incidents of 
the late 1930's. 

On whom does the blame fall principally for 
stirring the hates which engender war? On the 
groups mentioned above. What human passions 
are allowed to have sway? Greed, pride, hate—all 
shout mightily and, at times, with the voices of 
angels of light that they are striving for equal jus- 
tice and international peace, for due national honor 
and for international comity. I am accusing no na- 
tion nor pointing a finger at any man. Only God, 
the Omnipotent Judge, can decide the guilt. But 
while not accusing, I know that individual men are 
guilty, and I reprobate the moral standpoint, which 
is adopted in our modern times, that what one does 
in the name of the state is not a matter of individ- 
ual conscience. If Cavour confessed that what he 
did for Italy would have been criminal if done for 
himself, then Cavour confessed that in the sight of 
God he was guilty. 

To be practical, then, in praying for peace to the 
Queen of Peace, I think it is clear that we must 
beg of her to diminish and destroy in our world- 
leaders the passions which grip and guide them in 
their mad career toward war. Let us pray that 
their professions of peaceful striving be not hypo- 
critical, that while they cry, “Peace! peace!” they 
are not pursuing policies or uttering phrases which 
stir war. It is an impertinence in foreign nations to 
spread their own hate of enemies among us, and it 
is impertinent and stupid in our editors to play this 
evil game for any foreign chancery. 

We have a definite purpose in prayer when we 
ask Mary to influence American editors so that 
they will cease to be the purveyors of foreign 
calumnies and detractions—for these are sins 
whether a neighbor lives over a back-fence or over 
an ocean. Editorial talk of the beauties of peace in 
a half-column is silly against twenty columns of 
propagandistic war-reporting. We can pray that 
Our Lady put it into the heads of our editors that, 
if chanceries budget some of their precious gold 
for propaganda, then they assume that newspapers 
are venal. 

I suggest, then, that we make very definite peti- 
tions to Our Lady to put a love of the principles of 
justice and charity into the head and heart of 
every one of our leaders, governmental, industrial, 
militaristic, editorial. World-peace will come only 


when a united world opinion will plump for these 
virtues. It is a tremendous task to bring this about; 
and for that very reason we must turn to those 
whose influence is conterminous with the whole or- 
bit of the earth. It is only by the curing of each 
ravaged cell that a disease is conquered; let us, 
therefore, concentrate on the cure of individuals. 

But there is even a greater force which is dis- 
turbing world-peace, and against its successes we 
appeal to the Queen of Peace. It is a force which is 
using the greed, hate and pride of men as its instru- 
ments. This force is the ideology of state suprem- 
acy. Russian Communism is its worst form, for 
therein God is denied. Nazism follows, denying 
Christ, adding racism and religious persecution to 
its poisonous Hegelianism (but let it be noted that 
Hegel had grandchildren outside Germany). Else- 
where, too, the notion of the supreme state pre- 
vails, where citizens are not members, but pawns, 
where the goal is a national destiny entirely of 
time and earth, where processes and policies are 
reckoned as outside the moral law, natural or re- 
vealed. The prevalent notion of the supreme state 
is the monster state of de-Christianized philosophy, 
and it is an idol which men everywhere, whether at 
peace or at war, must cease to adore. For this 
monster state is a false god which willingly hurls 
its thunderbolts in the defense of injustice, aggres- 
sion, exploitation, pillage, murder and international 
thievery. 

Evil flourishes in the heart of the immoral; but 
evil, incalculable evil, is also done by the amoral, 
and in the philosophy of the supreme state, amoral- 
ity is accepted as a condition and an attitude of 
action. Can we change the minds of men, of lead- 
ers, of the influential, by our efforts? Our words do 
some good, but often are they not arrows shot 
against an armored tank? It is only a heavenly 
force which can pierce the steel. It is to Heaven, 
therefore, that we turn, offering the multitude of 
our prayers, gathering together in a mighty shout 
our petitions, humbly confessing our own futile 
endeavors, and calling upon Our Lady, who knows 
and loves peace, to lay her gentle hand upon the 
sorrow-lined brow of this suffering world which is 
ours—but hers too. Here, then, are definite aims 
for our prayers on her birthday; we give her the 
gift of praying to her; may she grant us the bur- 
den of our supplications. 

But is there hope that prayers to Mary can suc- 
ceed against the gigantic forces that cause and 
continue wars? Let us not forget the power of the 
Rosary, the appeal of the Memorare, the mighty 
force of the Hail Mary. On the day when Our Lady 
was born, the mother who looked on the sweet 
features of the baby, the midwife who dandled the 
child, the relatives who fondled her, did not know 
the Divine treasure that lay in their arms nor the 
beauties wrought by Heaven in the body and soul 
of the wee weak creature. They could not know 
then that the child would capture millions of hu- 
man hearts; and neither do we know, save through 
strong faith and vibrant hope, the Divine treasure 
and God-given strength that there is in the simple 
prayers which we make to the Mother of God. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Asked whether he favored 
giving the volunteer method a trial and postponing 
peace-time conscription, President Roosevelt said 
he was in favor of immediate conscription, de- 
manded that Congress enact the draft legislation 
at once. While Congress was still considering the 
conscription bill, Mr. Roosevelt allocated a sum 
estimated at $25,000,000 for construction of service 
facilities for the cantonments where the drafted 
men will be sent. . . . Harry L. Hopkins resigned as 
Secretary of Commerce. . . . The projected en- 
trance of Leon Trotsky’s remains into the United 
States was banned by the State Department... . 
President Roosevelt signed the Investment Com- 
pany Act and Investment Advisers Act, providing 
regulation for investment trusts and investment 
counselors. . . . As United States members of the 
Canadian-American Joint Board on Defense, Mr. 
Roosevelt appointed Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York, in addition to five officials from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and the State Department. ... 
The legislation to amend the Neutrality Act and 
allow American vessels to enter European war 
zones to remove children was signed by the Presi- 
dent. . . . With the Presidential signature, the 
Guard mobilization bill became law. It gives Mr. 
Roosevelt power to call out the National Guard 
and Army Reserves for a year and to send them 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere and to any 
United States possession. . . . Mr. Roosevelt vetoed 
the bill which provided for the commemoration in 
1942 of the 400th anniversary of Hernando de 
Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi River. The Presi- 
dent said the funds could be more wisely used for 
national defense. 


Concress. After defeating all postponing amend- 
ments, the Senate, by a vote of 58 to 31, passed 
the Burke-Wadsworth Selective Service Bill, first 
peace-time conscription legislation in American his- 
tory. The bill subjects all males between twenty- 
one and thirty-one years of age to the draft. It 
exempts from training and service, but not from 
registration, “regular or duly ordained ministers 
of religion” and divinity students. . . . By a vote of 
69 to 16, the Senate inserted in the Burke-Wads- 
worth bill an amendment offered by Senators Over- 
ton and Russell, which gives the Administration 
power to take over “any existing manufacturing 
plant or facility,” that the Administration may 
deem necessary for national defense. Senator 
Downey declared that under this provision the 
Administration could take over not only businesses 
but also newspapers, by deciding: “This newspaper 
is a facility that is required to spread news or 
propaganda.” Continuing, Mr. Downey advised: “If 
we are going to pass into a socialistic era, let us face 
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it frankly and go in from the front door, not from 
the back door.”. . . Senator Pepper, shouting: “If 
this is dictatorship, make the most of it,” urged 
that the President be given power to suspend all 
statutes in preparing for defense. . . . Asserting 
that the Administration had a “constant disposi- 
tion to emphasize by every proposal and suggestion 
and to accentuate the fears of the public mind that 
we are going into war, might as well bow to the 
inevitable,” Senator George said: “This is the thing 
to which I object.”. . . Sir George Paish, British 
economist, was lobbying among Senators for Great 
Britain, Senator Wheeler charged, adding that Sir 
George had told him: “I helped get the United 
States into the last war. I am going to get it into 
this war.” Mr. Wheeler stated “we are following 
exactly” the program outlined by Paish which in- 
cluded enactment of conscription and sending fifty 
United States Navy vessels to Britain. . . . Senator 
Holt intimated that two Administration Senators 
were canvassing the Senate to ascertain if they 
could get enough votes to obtain passage of a dec- 
laration of war against Germany. 


WASHINGTON. The Department of Justice re- 
quested the Supreme Court to review two lower- 
court decisions, involving World War profits of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation on shipbuild- 
ing contracts. The lower courts ruled in 1925 and 
1926 that the United States could not recover prof- 
its, allegedly excessive, already paid to Bethlehem 
and that Bethlehem was entitled to other profits 
due but not paid. The Department of Justice de- 
clared it was endeavoring to establish the right of 
the Government to require industries to fill defense 
contracts on “reasonable terms.”. . . Representa- 
tive Vinson inserted in the Congressional Record 
statistics concerning Navy contracts showing that 
Robert & Co., of Atlanta, firm of Lawrence Wood 
Robert, secretary of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, received eight out of sixty-six awards, with 
total fees reaching $931,560. ... August 28 marked 
the twelfth anniversary of the signing of the Kel- 
logg-Briand pact, outlawing war. Sixty-three na- 
tions eventually joined the pact, promising to ban 
war as an instrument of national policy. .. . As- 
serting that in May, “the President gave assurance 
that this nation will have 50,000 military airplanes,” 
Senator Byrd said, “I am astonished to find that in 
more than 100 days after this assurance was given 
only 343 combat planes have been ordered by the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps combined. These 
figures are Official and come directly from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and Secretary of War.” He 
urged a special Senate committee to keep watch 
over the defense program. President Roosevelt re- 
plied that Senator Byrd’s figures were technically 











correct but that their implication was wrong. 10,- 
015 planes for the Army and Navy are in produc- 
tion, on contract or being built under “letters of 
intention,” the President said. . . . The five-billion 
dollar supplemental defense bill was passed by the 
Senate without a record vote. . . . The excess profits 
tax legislation, designed to prevent “war million- 
aires,” was approved by the House and sent to the 
Senate. 


AT Home. Senator Hiram Johnson, strong oppo- 
nent of American involvement in the war, was re- 
nominated for Senator on the Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Progressive tickets in the California 
primary election. . . . Textbooks written by Dr. 
Harold O. Rugg, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, were eliminated from its schools by the 
Wayne Township Board of Education in New Jer- 
sey, on the grounds that the textbooks are “un- 
American” and “seek to create class and racial 
prejudice.” Mountain Lakes, N. J., also banned the 
Rugg textbooks from its schools. . . . Congressman 
Dies, after hearings, stated that Franchot Tone 
and Francis Lederer, film actors, were cleared of 
accusations that they had been affiliated with the 
Communist party. Mr. Dies reserved decision in the 
case of movie player, Lionel Stander. . . . Registra- 
tion and fingerprinting of the nation’s 3,600,000 
aliens began August 27, will end December 26... . 
In Salem, Ore., Senator Charles L. McNary for- 
mally accepted the Republican Vice-Presidential 
nomination. . . . Wendell L. Willkie declared he did 
not want any support from Father Charles E. 
Coughlin. .. . Mr. Willkie charged that the Admin- 
istration increases the number of persons on the 
WPA during each election year. . . . In Des Moines, 
Iowa, Henry A. Wallace delivered his acceptance 
speech as Democratic Vice-Presidential nominee. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The Governor of Bermuda in- 
formed the colony assembly that the waters of the 
Great Sound there would be made available for a 
United States air base, and perhaps also for an 
American naval base. Bermudians, alarmed lest 
their status as British subjects should be changed, 
were assured no transfer of sovereignty was in- 
volved. . . . The Canadian-American Joint Perma- 
nent Defense Board met in Ottawa. Defense of the 
Canadian east coast was studied. . . . In Bombay, 
the All-India Congress Working Committee issued 
a statement asserting the British proposals for 
“partnership” status for India after the war 
“wholly opposed not only the principle of democ- 
racy as acclaimed by the British Government in its 
war aims, but also opposed the interests of India.” 
. . . The Indian Congress party cannot accept the 
British proposals, nor advise the country to accept 
them, the statement said. 


INTERNATIONAL. On the anniversary of the So- 
viet-German treaty, Jzvestia, official Soviet news- 
paper, stated that the pact stood with “unshakable 


firmness” despite efforts to break it which con- 
tinue “up to this day.” Because of the Reich-Soviet 
tie, Germany is getting “the raw materials she 
especially needs because of the blockade organized 
by Britain, at first against Germany alone and now, 
already, against the whole of Europe,” the Jzvestia 
said. The Berlin-Moscow accord was hailed as “a 
veritable turning point in the history of all Europe” 
by the official Red organ. . . . Forty Japanese dip- 
lomats, including five Ambassadors and nineteen 
Ministers, were ordered home by the Tokyo For- 
eign Office. . . . Japanese authorities banned fur- 
ther foreign financial support for institutions main- 
tained in Japan by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. . . . Tokyo and Moscow reached an agree- 
ment concerning the frontier between Manchukuo 
and Outer Mongolia. . . . In North China, Chinese 
forces attacked Japanese-controlled railways. .. . 
Tokyo air men continued their steady blasting of 
Chungking, Chinese capital. . . . Frontier clashes 
between Rumanian and Russian troops were re- 
ported. . . . Rumanian-Bulgarian negotiations con- 
cerning the cession of Dobruja to the latter con- 
tinued. Hungarian-Rumanian parleys over the Hun- 
garian demands for Transylvania ended without 
result, the Hungarian representatives returning to 
Hungary. To solve the impasse by mediation, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop and Italian 
Foreign Minister Ciano journeyed to Vienna for a 
meeting with statesmen of Rumania and Hungary. 
. .. In the midst of a political crisis occasioned by 
the Palomar land scandal, President Roberto M. 
Ortiz of Argentina resigned. By a vote of 170 to 1, 
the Argentine Congress refused to accept the res- 
ignation. President Ortiz withdrew it. 


War. Britain loosed night air attacks on Berlin, 
one of which lasted three hours, compelling Ber- 
liners to leap from their beds and seek air raid 
shelters. Bombs fell in eight sections of greater 
Berlin, spreading death and havoc in the Reich 
capital. While carrying the war to Berlin, the 
R.A.F. simultaneously carried out widespread night 
attacks on various sectors of Germany and Italy. 
. . . The British destroyer, Hostile, was sunk by 
a mine, the London Admiralty stated. . . . Lon- 
don, city of nearly 9,000,000 inhabitants, went 
sleepless for six successive nights as German raid- 
ers, in continuing shifts, flew over the metropolis, 
dropping incendiary and screaming bombs. A huge 
red glow from scattered fires rose up from the 
blacked-out heart of the British Empire. . . . On 
day raids, swarms of Nazi planes hammered at 
British ports, airfields and other centers. . . . Planes, 
reported to be German, flew over Ireland. Their 
missiles killed three Irish girls. . . . Italy reoccupied 
Fort Capuzzo near Bardia, in Libya. Italian air- 
men staged repeated raids on Alexandria, chief 
port of the British Eastern Mediterranean fleet. 
They engaged British planes at Malta, attacked 
ports in Kenya and troops along the Daga River 
in lower Sudan. Port Said, strategic city at the gate 
of the Suez Canal, was also the target of Italian 
sky raiders. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION BILL 


ONE by one the amendments offered to the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill for military conscription in peace 
time have been struck down by the Senate, and the 
process of rushing hastily towards war continues 
its familiar way. No amount of complacency with 
war hysteria on the part of legislators can alter 
the fact that millions of patriotic Americans be- 
lieve, as does Senator McCarran of Nevada, that 
the legislation “fundamentally transgresses our 
democratic concept of freedom.” Like him, they 
see in the authority conferred upon the President 
the power to “enforce compulsory labor in any 
munitions factory, shipyard, automobile factory, 
aviation plant or other military facility under the 
guise of ‘training for service’.” 

The presence of this large body of energetic dis- 
senters, in a matter, which so intimately concerns 
elementary human liberties and human persons, 
raises a serious question. What is the moral bind- 
ing force that the conscription law may have upon 
the dissenting individual once it is adopted and 
put into effect? It is highly unpleasant to contem- 
plate the complications that will arise out of this 
situation, but they are certain to arise. The re- 
sponsibility for having incurred them rests upon 
the authors of a law that is not sanctioned by a 
great part of the opinions and consciences of the 
land, yet is stampeded through in reckless haste. 

At one of the hearings on his bill, a Senator was 
reported to have characterized as “treason” the 
remark of one of the witnesses that he placed his 
religion before all other considerations, even when 
it came to the service of his country. There was 
no need for any such comparison, since there can- 
not be any conflict between the interests of religion 
and the genuine interests of the United States. 
When we serve one we serve the other. But the 
remark, if made, was highly significant as to an 
attitude which conscription legislation all too readi- 
ly tends to prepare. 

Already slurring remarks have been uttered con- 
cerning the exemption of the clergy, divinity stu- 
dents and members of Religious Orders and Con- 
gregations from the operation of the bill. Those 
who make such remarks are under a gross misap- 
prehension as to the attitude of the exempted 
clergy. When the country needs them and the coun- 
try calls for them the clergy of the United States, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic, are the first to 
respond and the last to leave the front ranks of 
painful and dangerous service. Their record is clear 
and is immortal. But the clergy do protest against 
an unwarranted interference with the sacred cus- 
tody of religion’s teaching and religion’s ministra- 
tions which have been committed to their hands. 
The traditions of our nation and of every truly 
Christian nation repudiate such interference. 

No Catholic can permit himself to refuse to his 
country any sacrifice which is needed for its wel- 
fare and its defense. But no Catholic can hand over 
his conscience to the Government. It is a time for 
clear thinking and genuine patriotism. 
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THE MEXICAN THREAT 


THE REDS ran Mexico under the Cardenas regime. 
Their numbers and virulence were augmented by 
the Spanish influx after the defeat of the Loyal- 
ists. Now, with the Soviet-Nazi friendship abroad, 
the Cardenas and Camacho junta has been playing 
with the Nazi agents. The extent of Nazi impene- 
tration was revealed by Russell B. Porter in a 
special despatch to the New York Times, August 
28. The present state of affairs in Mexico, under 
Cardenas and Camacho, creates a real danger for 
the United States. This Communist-Nazi regime 
must be regarded as a potential enemy. 


NAZIFIED Of 


THIS COUNTRY, according to a recent utter- 
ance by Congressman Dies, is being confused 
by agents of foreign Governments, specifically, 
Russia, Germany and Italy. The three dictators, 
he claims, are able “‘to flood the country with 
propaganda at the expense and with the virtual 
aid of the United States Post Office.” And again, 
he insists: “a triple gangup of Nazi, Fascist and 
Communist agents in this country is trying to 
disrupt national defense and prevent the United 
States from giving aid to Great Britain.” 

There would seem to be some confusion in 
the mind of Mr. Dies. He is clear on the fact 
that Communist and Nazi and Fascist agents 
are here, and that, in their respective degrees, 
they are striving to disrupt our democratic 
processes and our national aims. He has heard 
so much testimony on the workings of these 
agents that he may have a tendency to exag- 
gerate. But he is not on sure ground when he 
blames the American confusion on the subver- 
sive foreigners. The good and loyal Americans 
are confusing themselves, and causing national 
confusion. 

An American who is opposed to a declaration 
of war, immediately, against Germany, does 
not draw his conviction from Nazi progaganda. 
An American who wants to proceed slowly 
about an armed alliance with England, is not a 
victim of Mussolini’s agents. An American who 
opposes a universal peace-time conscription of 
our men, is not a stooge of the Communists. 
An American who expresses objection to some 
pieces of social and economic legislation is not 
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MR. FARLEY 


HE has completed his resignations, as National 
Chairman, as Postmaster General, as a member 
of the Roosevelt Cabinet. Countless tributes have 
been paid to him. He continued his work loyally, 
he severed his connections painlessly. In times past, 
this Review has sometimes quarreled with Mr. Far- 
ley, and the Postmaster General has been indignant 
with the Editor. The Review and the Editor regard 
Jim Farley with increased respect. He had a con- 
viction: no man, not even his good friend Mr. 
Roosevelt, should accept a third term. He is loyal 
to his convictions, and has kept faith with himself. 


NAZIFIED 


a CoNaFa Fifth Columnist. And an American 
who protests against the persecution currently 
carried on against German-American and Ital- 
ian-American citizens is not a creature in the 
pay of Hitler or Mussolini. 

Our American ideas are American ideas, even 
though they run counter to the ideas of those 
powerful gentlemen who are steering us into 
war. Our ideas are American, whether the for- 
eign agents adopt them for their own subver- 
sive purposes, or support them for their own 
treasonable objectives. Confusion arises when 
men who claim to be the only loyal and patri- 
otic Americans condemn other men who claim 
to be the only loyal and patriotic Americans. 
We do not need foreign agents to produce dif- 
fering viewpoints among our citizens. 

On the one hand, we are free to differ demo- 
cratically among ourselves. If we do differ from 
the policy-shapers, we are not therefore vic- 
tims of a foreign power. On the other hand, 
we may demand that the policy-shapers clarify 
the issues rather than beget confusion. 

In the debate on conscription, for example, 
we might question some of the statements made 
by Senator Connally and Senator Lee. They, 
certainly of all men, are not Nazi agents. And 
yet, their words could easily be interpreted to 
mean that they favor a kind of dictator and a 
form of absolute state. Their ideas, if they were 
reported correctly, smacked of Nazism. We are 
all agreed that we must oppose Hitlerism and 
Stalinism. But, to combat them, we must not 
follow the principles of Hitler and Stalin. 


TROTSKY’S BODY 


NO tears will be shed over the refusal of the State 
Department to permit the entry of murdered Leon 
Trotsky’s body into the United States. Trotsky met 
in his own person the identical fate he had handed 
out to others. Like a much more famous individual 
of whom our Saviour spoke, he was “a murderer 
from the beginning.” He gloated over the brutal 
execution of Monsignor Budkiewicz and other 
Christian victims of the Bolshevik Revolution. He 
demanded and got the life of Admiral Stchastny, 
who had saved the Russian fleet in 1918 from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Germans. He was back- 
seat driver of the infamous Cheka, which in mod- 
erate estimates executed some 50,000 persons. With 
cynical contempt for human life he joined hands 
with Lenin in spreading a revolution that brought 
about death through starvation of millions of per- 
sons and left the rest to the charity of American 
and Papal relief. 

The death of Trotsky, born Lev D. Bronstein, is 
the close of an epoch as well as the end of a life. 
We can only speculate upon its effects. An axe 
wielded by a supposed admirer and disciple took 
out of the world picture one of the greatest revo- 
lutionary brains of all time. Though furiously de- 
nied by the Stalin regime after Trotsky’s downfall, 
the evidence seems incontrovertible that Trotsky 
was the principal and eminently successful organ- 
izer of the victorious Red Army of August, 1918. 
Demoralized workers were whipped into wild en- 
thusiasm by his frantic propaganda. He carried on 
his train a library, a printing-press, an electrical 
power plant, a radio, a telegraph station, and a 
small garage for automobiles. When a regiment 
fled, he shot the commander and the commissar 
and every tenth soldier. 

Stalin’s fear of Trotsky was as abject as the 
terror Trotsky inspired in his most panic-stricken 
victims. Trotsky’s body might be exiled from So- 
viet Russia, but Mephistopheles’ terrible tongue 
continued to lash his former companions. By a 
strange turn of fortune, he became associated in 
misfortune with the Old Bolsheviks, pioneers of 
Red destruction, whom he had denounced as un- 
democratic and reactionary during his palmy years. 

No one, not the most eloquent anti-Communist 
or disillusioned ex-Communist, has drawn up such 
sharp and sarcastic indictment of Communism, 
realized “in a single country,” as did this Red 
apostle. He ridiculed the Moscow regime for pro- 
viding baths for the Siberian Oirots. The Govern- 
ment bureaucrats did their own “sabotage’”’ of in- 
dustry and agriculture. The country was swarming 
with the new Soviet bourgeoisie, Sovbours, and 
place-seekers by the million. The poor lived with 
their “calves and cockroaches” while the wealthy 
“epigones of the Revolution” were coddled in lux- 
ury. Yet he stubbornly refused to blame Com- 
munism for its own children. And he never re- 
laxed from his inveterate, blind hatred of God and 
religion. “Socialism,” wrote Trotsky, speaking of 
his own brand of revolutionary Socialism, “is not 
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ascetic; on the contrary, . . . it is deeply hostile, in 
its adherence to this world, and this only, to all 
religion.” 

Nothing was more distasteful to Trotsky than to 
be reminded of his early complicity with the Im- 
perial German Government in bringing about the 
Bolshevik Revolution, just as his greatest disap- 
pointment was the failure to establish the “per- 
manent revolution” in Germany. While his death 
has eliminated him as the source of his particular 
type of organization, it has made the way clearer 
for the unification of all other subversive forces. 
Nazi and Bolshevik can join hands with freer 
breath, now that their common enemy has dis- 
appeared from the scene. Trotsky followers will 
continue to make trouble, but the master mind is 
silenced. The full story will only appear after the 
exploration of the 15,000 documents relating to 
Trotsky that have been acquired by the Harvard 
College Library. 

God’s judgment fell upon the man who defied 
his Creator as have few men in history. But rec- 
ognition of this fact should not lull us into thoughts 
of safety in the face of other menaces that attend 
the death of Leon Trotsky. 


NO BALTIC PROTEST 


THE silence of our Government on Stalin’s seizure 
of the Baltic States is in startling contrast to the 
sharp utterances which have been made concern- 
ing other acts of aggression. “On August 6,” writes 
Joannes Kaiv, Acting Consul General of Estonia in 
this country, “the Supreme Council of Soviets de- 
cided to absorb into Soviet territory the third of 
the Baltic States, Estonia. After twenty-two years 
of constructive work, the Estonian people witness 
the arrests, deportation and killing without trial 
of its best sons.” 

This same surprise has been vigorously expressed 
by a former contributor to AMERICA and a veteran 
journalist, Captain Francis McCullagh, recently re- 
turned to the United States. Says Mr. McCullagh 
in the Brooklyn Tablet for August 24: “The only 
signs of disapproval in England and America were 
the ‘freezing’ of Baltic gold in both those countries, 
and in the United States a few words of condemna- 
tion by Mr. Sumner Welles.” But no mention is 
reported to have been made of the matter in Mr. 
Welles’ later conversations with Mr. Umansky, the 
Soviet Ambassador, and a “great improvement” 
is reported in Russo-American relations. 

The suggestion has been made that the three 
aged “native daughters” of American Colonial an- 
cestry who have taken over the ownership of the 
New York Daily Worker, hitherto official Com- 
munist organ, should contribute to their protegé 
under the pen-names of Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania. Frivolous as is the suggestion, it throws a grim 
flicker on the cold indifference with which the rape 
of Catholic Lithuania and non-Catholic, but Chris- 
tian and religiously-minded, Estonia and Latvia 
have been treated in the interests of “appeasing”’ 
Soviet Russia. 
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MINT, ANISE AND CUMIN 


IN one of his short stories, Robert Louis Steven- 
son uses the comparison of a man who was worry- 
ing about a toothache on Judgment Day. He cited 
this imaginary person as an example of those many 
people who fail to rate their deeds, and what hap- 
pens because of them, by an accurate scale of im- 
portance. 

Many good people, and some of us not so good, 
are very like that man. We may be hard-hearted 
in the ordinary affairs of life, but in the spiritual 
life we do not know what things are worth much, 
and what little. When we go to confession, we ac- 
cuse ourselves of not praying fervently, which, as- 
suredly is not a sin, or of omitting to say grace 
after meals, a lapse which even the sternest of 
wrong-headed rigorists would be slow to denounce. 
But we forget all about our sins, unless we should 
happen to mention, in the manner of an after- 
thought, that under circumstances of extreme prov- 
ocation, we may have given way to impatience. 
Now all this is no confession of sin at all. Some- 
times it is an unconscious exhibition of Pharisaism. 

In any case, it seems to show that our sense of 
spiritual values is sadly at fault. We are conscious 
of the small laws about mint, anise and cumin, 
but as far as self-accusation is concerned, we over- 
look the really important law. No man can read 
the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xxii, 
35-46) and be satisfied with a confession of that 
kind. It is written that in many things we all offend, 
and assuredly one of these things is charity. Any 
man who can carry on for a week or a month . 
with no offense whatever against the great law 
of love of God “with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind,” and against 
the law, like unto it, of love of our neighbor, is 
ready for canonization. Our offenses may not be 
mortally sinful, but it is fairly safe to conclude 
that they are more grievous than the rubbish which 
we ordinarily submit to a long-suffering confessor’s 
inspection. 

Our fault is not that we do not examine our con- 
sciences, but that our consciences are sick, and we 
do not know it. We did not offend God mortally 
last week, but, surely, when that careless fellow 
bumped our car, and we flew into a rage and told 
him off properly, our observance of the law of love 
was something slightly less than perfect. Our con- 
duct may, in truth, be matter for confession, pos- 
sibly necessary matter. When we come home at 
night, tired after the work of the day, and at once 
proceed to kick the cat, and slam doors, and make 
everyone miserable by our mean temper and cut- 
ting words, we need not waste any time before our 
next confession in examining our consciences about 
grace after meals. We have more important matter 
for which to ask forgiveness. 

It will be profitable to forget all about the mint, 
anise and cumin, for a time, and consider the 
weightier things of the law. The result at our next 
confession may be a stiffer penance than we usual- 
ly receive, but that penance will be instructive and 
healing. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 











DISSENT 


EpitTor: I should like to bring to your attention 
certain points in the article on the National Labor 
Relations Act by Bernard H. Fitzpatrick (AMERICA, 
July 20). The Labor Act operates in such a con- 
troversial field that many fundamental errors con- 
cerning its application have inevitably been given 
currency. If it were a matter purely of interpreta- 
tion, I should not take issue with Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
but the fact is that he has conveyed to his readers 
two demonstrable errors of fact. 

The author states that an employer will “have 
to pay heavy penalties in back wages” if he refuses 
to bargain collectively with the representative of 
his employes within an appropriate unit. In the 
more than five years the Board has been in exis- 
tence, not once has it ever required an employer to 
give back wages as a remedy for his refusal to 
bargain. Back wages are awarded only when an 
employer discriminates as to hire or tenure of em- 
ployment because of the employe’s union activities. 
The remedy which the Board does use, and which 
has been approved by the Supreme Court, is to 
direct the employer to enter into negotiations when 
a request is made by the properly designated repre- 
sentatives of a majority of the employes in an ap- 
propriate unit. Even then the Board’s order cannot 
be enforced unless the employer voluntarily com- 
plies or unless the Circuit Court of Appeals, upon 
reviewing the order, enters a decree enforcing it. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick then proceeds to argue that an 
employer must “guess,” in advance of the Board, 
the size of the bargaining unit the Board will find 
appropriate and bargain with that unit or else the 
Board may “penalize him by a back pay award.” 

This has never been the case. It is true that the 
Act requires the employer to bargain collectively 
with the representative of his employes within an 
“appropriate unit,” but if the employer entertains 
a doubt as to the “appropriate unit,” the Board 
dismisses the allegations. For instance, see the 
Coldwell Lawnmower case... . 

The Act is designed to protect “‘self-organization”’ 
of employes. If they desire to organize in either the 
“employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or subdivision 
thereof” and no adverse unit claims are presented 
by other employe groups, the Board has consis- 
tently held that such a unit shall be the basis for 
bargaining. 

In the event, however, there are conflicting em- 
ploye claims as to the appropriate unit, the Board 
does, and will, continue to accept a petition from 
the employer to adjudicate those claims. Oftentimes 
the record in bargaining cases establishes that an 
employer does not advance his doubt in good faith. 

In discussing such a problem, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second circuit in N.L.R.B. v. 


Remington Rand, Inc. stated, as have many other 
Circuit Courts, that when there is a “real doubt... 
the employer need not decide the issue at his peril 
... but from that immunity it does not in the least 
follow that he need be satisfied with no evidence 
except the Board’s certificate.” 
Washington, D. C. MALCOLM Ross 
Director of Information, N.L.R.B. 


YANK 


EpiTror: You lament the absence of a specific word 
to designate a native of Massachusetts. 

This missing word seems in the nature of a minor 
loss when we recall the greater need of a word to 
designate a native, or citizen, of the United States. 
We have usurped a word properly applicable to any 
native of the least, as well as of the greatest, na- 
tion in North, Central and South America, and 
while it is true that the word American is invari- 
ably understood by long association to mean a na- 
tive of the United States, this verbal poverty of our 
otherwise superbly rich language has always em- 
barrassed me, particularly when an alien tongue 
can properly and felicitously classify me as una 
estadounidense, whereas I enjoy no unshared ver- 
bal: nationalist identity in my own language. Now 
isn’t that extraordinary? And imagine an English- 
man or a Frenchman having to tolerate, in his very 
own language and literature, being called a Euro- 
pean and nothing more. 

This subject is peculiarly proper for AMERICA, as 
I imagine that in the distant days of its christening 
its founders had not the grandiose western hemi- 
sphere in mind, but rather that smaller and be- 
loved acreage bounded by Canada and Mexico. 

New York, N. Y. POLLY PILGRIMAGE 


ADLER 


Eprtor: The number and popularity of book-lists 
in recent years make it vitally important to safe- 
guard young students from objectionable items on 
them. But does not intellectual honesty and econ- 
omy demand that the criticism be based on an 
analysis of items according to the criteria set up by 
the various compilers of lists, or an evaluation of 
the criteria by which they were compiled? 

Dr. Adler’s list in How to Read a Book, the St. 
John’s lists, and the lists mentioned by President 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be kimited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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Hutchins of Chicago are basically the same. Dean 
Buchanan said of this list: ‘“‘The 100 best books is 
a variable for collecting the values that satisfy its 
criteria.” To them the knowledge of and apprecia- 
tion of the criteria are the important thing, not the 
several titles appearing on the lists. 

Another point which has not been emphasized as 
much as the above, but which is apparent from 
anything but a most cursory reading of the litera- 
ture in this field, is that the 100 best books are not 
“best” in the literary sense, but in the sense that 
they changed the course of western civilization. 
Adler is trying to train the intellectual virtues, and 
literary values are incidental to his purpose. 

A recent article in AMERICA comments on Dr. 
Adler’s list and makes several telling points. How- 
ever, the main point of criticism seems to be the 
criteria of literary merit and literary prestige, both 
of which are apart from Adler’s objective. 

All lists of great books which purport to show 
the course of Western culture are open to one great 
criticism—they cannot include those factors which 
changed the course of history but which have not 
been summed up and fixed in a great book. For 
this reason Boswell’s Life of Johnson may properly 
be excluded from the list. However influential 
Johnson may have been, and he may well have 
changed the course of English cultural history, his 
Life by Boswell did not. Nor did Scott. 

The inclusion of Moll Flanders and Madame 
Bowvary are objectionable to all Catholics. But this 
is because we apply a higher criterion than that 
proposed by Dr. Adler. It is the old problem of ar- 
tistic achievement being subordinated to the ulti- 
mate good, of artistic prudence to moral prudence. 
That Dr. Adler should also have been sensible of 
this criterion goes without saying. But to say he 
should omit certain titles because it would be pru- 
dent to do so, is not to say these titles fail to meet 
his criteria of greatness. 

The omission of Newman from all these book 
lists has been widely noted by Catholic critics. 
Many commentators add that the Jdea of a Univer- 
sity is a must item on any list. It would be a salu- 
tary experience for these persons to go through 
the catalogs of Catholic schools and see how well 
his ideas are carried out. Until we can amply illus- 
trate Newman’s influence on Catholic culture, we 
can hardly expect the secular work to include him 
on a list of influential thinkers. And when the 
American Philosophical Association discusses on 
the floor of its meeting whether or not Newman 
was a philosopher, either good or bad, how can we 
expect non-Catholics to consider him as meeting 
the criterion of “generally recognized thinkers?” 

The article concluded by saying that no Catholic 
book later than the sixteenth century was included. 
Well, perhaps we have no great classics later than 
that date. Is it significant that the most influential 
Catholic books among non-Catholics, the books to 
which they (and we?) look for guidance in the 
return to sanity, are those self-same sixteenth cen- 
tury classics? 

We Catholics prate about charity and justice 
from our intellectual peers. Dr. Adler has done 
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Catholic education a great service in calling the 
attention of the American public to the ideals in 
which we believe and the importance of Catholic 
culture in the Western tradition. Let us not do him 
the disservice of judging him by standards he has 
specifically disclaimed, or of criticizing him for not 
attaining objectives at which he does not aim. If 
his standards are wrong or his objectives false, let 
us criticize them, not his list of books. 
Pontiac, Mich. F. J. MACHUGH 


BOOKS 


EpiTor: The article, Adler’s List of Great Books 
(AMERICA, August 3), leads me to make the earnest 
plea that your scholars of the Society of Jesus com- 
pile a list of such books which would satisfactorily 
present both the classical and Catholic traditions, 
yet not offend Christian Faith and morals, as do so 
many of the books of Dr. Adler’s list. 

Such a list of the world’s great books appeals to 
me, especially because, as a convert of some years’ 
standing, I have been trying in my own poor way to 
find and read books which best present the history, 
spirit, culture and life of Catholic Western Civili- 
zation. Only in this way, it seems to me, can I 
make up in part for the deprivation of a Catholic 
home, education and environment. 

Wilmington, Del. WALTER E. F. SMITH 


CHAGRIN 


EpiItor: Come, come, AMERICA, a little more 
amplitude of spirit, more human understanding! 

I was chagrined at your intemperate treatment 
of the admirable Doctor Adler in a recent issue, 
ill-graced by Professor Daly’s assault and a Mr. 
Conner’s review. The latter reminded me of some 
caustic, as I thought, reviews I used to write in 
college, of books the value of which I was then 
unable to appreciate. 

While I am on the subject, may I add that I 
don’t agree with your attitude toward the present 
Administration in Washington, nor with your neg- 
ative attitude toward defense education or con- 
scription training, if you will. 


Newark, N. J. FRANCIS L. BURKE 


BAPTIZED 


EpiTor: Letters in your recent issues regarding my 
article on Monsignor Timothy Dempsey and his 
social ideals and social work (AMERICA, June 29) 
seem to require an answer. 

The article was not meant as a criticism of those 
tactful, scientific social workers who keep before 
their minds the fact that they are dealing with hu- 
man beings, the images of God, and that, whatever 
they do for the least, they do for Christ. Mere sys- 
tem, though frightfully efficient, is a cruel and re- 
lentless thing in social work; system baptized and 
permeated with the personal element and the spirit 
of Christ is desirable. 


Milwaukee, Wis. HAROLD J. MCAULIFFE 
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LIBRARY PROBLEM OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


SISTER MARY ANNETTE, O.S-F. 








GREAT efforts are being prt forth in our Catholic 
rural schools, at present, to build up libraries. This 
library consciousness, however, varies widely in in- 
terest and in accomplishment. In one place we find 
a limited, unorganized, and often ragged collection 
of books; in another, spacious library quarters with 
adequate books well-organized and cataloged. 

Rural children are growing increasingly impor- 
tant in our national life. That the birth rate is fall- 
ing throughout the United States, is known by the 
recent lowered enrolments in our elementary city 
schools. But this does not hold true in rural areas. 
During the past decade the birth rate in rural areas 
has not decreased but has actually increased, and is 
now nearly twice that of the cities. Consequently, 
the cities are drawing heavily upon the country for 
population replacement. 

For Catholics, this rural situation is deserving of 
serious consideration. No diocese in the country is 
without its rural problem. In certain regions it is 
a matter of first magnitude. In the Diocese of 
Sioux City, Iowa, for example, no less than fifty- 
eight per cent of the parish school children live in 
rural districts or in towns of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion. This rural problem of deep concern to us all 
makes it essential that children in rural areas be 
given the same educational and cultural advan- 
tages as city children. 

But it is far more important that they acquire 
the reading habit and a love of good books than 
that they be well-informed upon any particular 
subject. A well developed taste for worthwhile 
reading is of more importance to the rural child 
than to the city child, for the greater isolation of 
the rural home makes it possible for him to spend 
more time in reading. Moreover, this reading should 
be broad and selected to meet his interests. He 
should especially have access to books dealing with 
the beauties of nature, and of outdoor and of farm 
life, so that the rural environment may have a fair 
chance to secure and hold his interests. William 
Ament says: “Next to personalities, books, in pro- 
portion to their availability, attractiveness, author- 
ity, and interest, make the greatest single contribu- 
tion to intellectual life.” 

It is practically an axiom that “it is easier to 
interest a twelve- or fourteen-year-old than it is a 
boy or girl of eighteen. If, therefore, we are to 


acquaint these rural children with good literature 
and instil into them a love of good books that will 
carry over into later years, we must do it in the 
grade school. 

Catholic rural school libraries should provide 
suitable reference books, supplementary textbooks, 
and cultural and recreational readings. At least one 
standard reference set should be accessible to 
pupils of the intermediate grades. Reference books 
should not be purchased without due consideration 
of what is being bought. Much money is still being 
spent in many of our rural schools on worthless 
sets on account of high pressure salesmen. “Before 
you invest, investigate” is a wise slogan that may 
be applied here. If the set is worthwhile, a reputa- 
ble agent will be willing to wait a few days for his 
order. In the meantime, the Subscription Books 
Bulletin, the acknowledged authority in the evalua- 
tion of reference sets, may be consulted. Of the 
many encyclopedias on the market, two are sug- 
gested, which are generally acknowledged as the 
most authoritative and best for rural elementary 
grades, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and the 
World Book. Where funds do not permit the pur- 
chase of the latest edition of one of these, a used 
set of one of them, not over five years old, is to be 
preferred to a less authoritative book of later date. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is found in many of 
our Catholic elementary rural libraries. Because of 
its difficulty at this level, it should be supplemented 
by the Catholic Dictionary and the indispensable 
Catholic almanac. 

In the selection of supplementary readers, the 
guiding principle should be to reinforce basal- 
reader units with material of nearly identical vo- 
cabulary and a minimum of reading difficulty. 
Many State Departments of Public Instruction 
make definite requirements in regard to supple- 
mentary readers. Iowa, for example, requires as 
many as five in the primary grades and two or 
three in the middle grades. 

Another book-selection problem, which school 
administrators in certain rural sections must solve, 
is the great number of series books that have 
found their way on to the library shelves, or are 
passed around from child to child. Children seem 
to have great confidence in books recommended 
by other children. 
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Any series, read from beginning to end, will cause 
a child’s taste to deteriorate. All books of any au- 
thor are not of equal value, and series books very 
often go from good to fair and from fair to poor, 
as the author keeps on producing more works. But 
the fundamental objection to most of this fiction is 
that it is untrue. 

Whenever we help children to distinguish be- 
tween falsehood and truth, we are rendering them 
a real service. No one person can possibly have all 
the experience of some of the characters in the 
series books. 

Natural sciences, physics and mathematics lead 
pupils to think, and literature should serve the 
same end. In many of the girls’ series books, great 
emphasis is placed on the solution of baffling mys- 
teries outside the range of an ordinary girl’s life. 
Usually, in most of the boys’ series, one boy is the 
hero. He attains success with very little effort, 
often when even adults fail. He meets with situa- 
tions generally not found in everyday life. Luck or 
chance is stressed. The result of this is that boys 
and girls expect the impossible. They tend to be- 
come day dreamers and live in an unreal world. 
They become dissatisfied with life as they will 
probably know it. While many of these books are 
not positively harmful as regards morals, they in- 
culcate a love for the material blessings of life as 
the ultimate end of existence. They present very 
little spiritual motivation. 

In one particular rural seventh- and eighth-grade 
room, where there was not a large library and the 
pupils were not reading even the books that were 
there, we discussed books, the pupils taking an ac- 
tive part. This group was, I soon found out, very 
enthusiastic over the fantastic Tarzan books, which 
they procured as premiums from various seed com- 
panies. 

We agreed, after quite a heated discussion, that 
most of the episodes of Tarzan are utterly impos- 
sible. How could Tarzan spring twenty feet across 
space at the dizzy heights of the tree tops? Tarzan 
never saw a rope. How could he make one? They 
saw that the Tarzan books had imagination but 
were contrary to truth. We agreed that many 
more worthwhile books could be found. I thought 
that ended our discussion, but the next morning 
their teacher, who was now greatly surprised and 
interested, mentioned that they wanted to see me 
again. Imagine my astonishment to find half the 
blackboard filled with the following authors and 
titles: Carolyn Keene’s Nancy Drew mystery 
stories, the Judy Bolton series, the Merriweather 
Girls mystery stories, the Henty books, and many 
more—all of them series books. The problem had 
to be tackled all over again. 

After another quite lengthy, but not nearly so 
hostile, a discussion, the children realized the un- 
wholesomeness of these books. When I left, I felt 
satisfied that they were fully convinced, for they 
said: “Sister, what shall we read? Give us the 
names of some good books.” 

We must direct our youth to discriminate in their 
reading, so that besides informing, it will shape 
ideals; we must establish their reading interests so 
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firmly that when they leave us, they will continue 
to read in spite of new interests. Mindful, too, of 
individual differences, we must furnish attractive 
easy books for the slow reader, to lure him into the 
joys of reading, and purchase a wide range of vari- 
ous types of reading to challenge the powers of the 
more talented child. Only by careful planning will 
our selection of books serve all these ends. Love 
for the good and love for the mediocre cannot exist 
in the same mind. The one will supersede the other. 
Herein lies the precious opportunity of the teacher. 
For what shall it profit us to make children readers 
of books if we have failed to make them readers 
and lovers of good books. 

In this work, we are active apostles of truth. The 
Catholic Church has always realized the far-reach- 
ing influence of reading. Her insistence on good 
literature is proved by her encouragement at all 
times of the clean and wholesome, and, above all, 
the true. By her campaign today, she aims to 
purge the world of harmful reading matter. 

If a Catholic school library should have distinc- 
tive Catholic literature, we should use good stand- 
ard Catholic lists to guide us. New Worlds to Live, 
compiled by Miss Kiely, ought to be found in every 
library. It is a splendid annotated catalog of books 
for Catholic boys and girls. Every Catholic school 
library should subscribe to the Pro Parvulis Herald; 
and, if possible, should join the Book Club which 
has the Apostolic Benediction of our late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, who in his letter “prays that 
this apostolate may be instrumental in encourag- 
ing and elevating the tone of Catholic reading 
among our children and in our schools.” The Herald 
is the only means, and a very good one, that we 
have at present to guide us in the selection of re- 
cent Catholic literature for children. 

Never before have children’s books been more 
profuse, more attractively decorated and more 
beautifully bound than in this present age. Among 
this maze of books we must choose the best. As it 
is impossible to know every new book and to have 
the ability and skill to interpret it, the Herald is 
an invaluable aid for every librarian and teacher. 
This magazine presents and reviews the latest 
Catholic literature for children. By warning against 
harmful and worthless books and recommending 
those which measure up to Catholic standards, it 
fulfils a definite present-day need. It is being used 
widely even in many public libraries. 

To guide pupils to read intelligently is the best 
natural means we have to fight many evil influ- 
ences. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the pagans attacked the Church with weapons 
of violence; the pagans of today rely mainly upon 
literary propaganda. The late G. K. Chesterton 
predicted in his Ballad of the White Horse that the 
modern pagans would attack, not with swords in 
their hands, but with pens, when he wrote: 

They shall not come with warships 
They shall not waste with brands 


But books be all their eating 
And ink be on their hands. 


But children, too, can eat books and someday 
stain their fingers with ink in defense of truth. 
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ANALYSIS OF 
FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 


CaPITAL EXPANSION, EMPLOYMENT, AND ECONOMIC 

Stapirry. By Harold G. Moulton, George W. Ed- 

wards, James D. Magee, and Cleona Lewis. Brook- 

ings Institution. $3.50 

FOR years now we have faced the phenomenon of idle 
money, idle factories and idle men. Why has not the 
money been devoted to capital expansion so that our 
factories would be busy and our men employed? Have 
we attained economic maturity? Does this maturity ex- 
plain our stagnation? These are the issues that are 
analyzed in this work. Prescinding from foreign com- 
merce, war and rearmament, the authors marshal a 
vast mass of supporting data to demonstrate that we 
have idle money, idle factories and idle men. Yet this 
is no proof of economic maturity. Needs for capital 
abound, which is especially true if we desire a pro- 
duction level equal to 1929, or to enhance our living 
standards, or to produce for our 1980 population. 

What then explains the stagnation? The thread of 
inquiry leads to governmental policies. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission, a success in many respects 
and vitally necessary, is excessively restrictive, and 
further legislation is needed to smooth the rough sur- 
faces of the agency. Our warped taxation policies need 
revision because they now direct the flow of funds toward 
Government bonds and away from the offerings of pri- 
vate enterprise. The continuous expansion of public debt, 
the various practices and policies which obscure and con- 
fuse the situation, and the developing philosophy, that 
this arrangement must be permanent, rob investors of 
confidence. 

Resting heavily, as they do, on the belief that per 
capita income will increase as the result of continued 
capital expansion and rising productivity, the authors 
rest their case on the recommendations as outlined. To 
many who do not share their belief, the recommenda- 
tions will seem inadequate to solve the problem pro- 
posed. New Dealers in particular will register dissent. 
Whether or not the positive recommendations are uni- 
versally accepted, all will pay tribute to the compre- 
hensive analysis and the many conclusive findings con- 
tained in the work. R. F. X. CAHILL 


AUTHENTIC LIKENESS 
FROM A JESUIT JUBILARIAN 


Tue Jesuir In Focus. By James J. Daly, 8.J. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25 
THE title of this book is a criticism of many popular 
sketches, sometimes caricatures, of the Jesuits—yet the 
book is not a direct refutation of the monumental Jesuit 
fable. It attempts rather te show what the Jesuit is, 
that it may be seen what he is not, by “one who is so 
fortunate as to have lived for fifty years in the Society 
of Jesus.” When the charges are grotesque, even mon- 
strous, the most effective apologia is to present the 
authentic likeness. 

With deep insight, the well-known jubilarian discusses 
the Spiritual Exercises and the Jesuit Constitutions, the 
embittered ex-Jesuit, individuality and the Rules, the Old 
Society and the New. He focuses the light of half a 
century of intimacy, however, not on the achievements 
or mechanism of the Society, but on its spirit, on its 
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STREET OF THE 
HALF-MOON 


By Mabel A. Farnum 





Here is the first graphic biography 
of St. Peter Claver, the “Slave 
of Slaves,” which is a living pre- 
sentation of the man in his own 
setting and atmosphere. It is the tale 
of the Spanish nobleman who 
sacrificed himself to the service of 
the Negro in the Indies, portrayed 
in a fascinating and refreshing 
style. $2.75 


STREET OF THE 
HALF-MOON 





BESS OF COBB'S HALL 


By Enid Dinnis 


Don’t miss Enid Dinnis’ most recent and perhaps 
her finest book. In this biographical novel, she sets 
right the reputation of Elizabeth Barton, the Holy 
Maid of Kent, who dared defy Henry VIII and 
to warn him against marrying Ann Boleyn. $2.75 


JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 


By Martin Dempsey 


Father Dempsey portrays the life of the “Father 
of Modern Pedagogy,” John Baptist de La Salle, 
and the institution which he founded, the Christian 
Brothers. Interwoven in this excellent biographical 
study is the story of the struggle for educational 
reform which was won against wholesale opposition. 


THE JESUIT IN FOCUS 
By James J. Daly, S.J. 


A timely tribute to the Society of Jesus on the 
occasion of its four hundredth anniversary. Father 
Daly, a Golden jubilarian in the Order, pens an 
answer to the baseless charges against the Jesuits 
which have recurred constantly in secular writings. 

$2.50 


NO OTHER WAY 


By R. P. de la Chevasnerie, S.J. 
Translated by a Religious of the Cenacle 


A fascinating book on the spiritual life providing 
material, as inspiring as it is practical, for a retreat 
or for devotional reading. The “no other way” is 
a return “to the simplicity, humility, and candor 
of the child” as the way to gain the love of God. $2.25 








At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
109 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS 6 Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, 
Est. to give you exami- 

nations and advice. 


@®GLASSES 


at reasonable prices. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


6 East 34th Street, New York 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance 





Louis Merckling & Staff 
Telephone: CA 5-6774 Optometrists 
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Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Studies 
Bachelor of Science in Social Work 
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Resident and Non-resident Students 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 
Extensive CAMPUS BoRDERING ON HupsOoN RIVER 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 
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Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. pm... p~ and 
non-resident. Confers B.A., B.S. Degrees Special two-year course. Music. Art. Peda- 
gogy. Journalism. Household Are. Dramatics. Secretarial. Pre-Medical. Athletics. 
Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., Y. City. Paris, Franee; Rome, iy. Address Secy., 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








Also Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 


Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, Bedford Park, New York City 


200th Street and Marion Avenue, Bronx 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 

Reagtagenes by the University of the State of New York 
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aims, principles and dominating motives. The prompt 
and ready execution of Jesuit obedience does not receive 
the stress, but the personal love of Christ that infuses 
the “dead body” with life. The skeleton of Ignatius’ 
masterpiece is relegated to the appendix whereas “Mak- 
ing a Retreat”—the Exercises in action—runs through 
four splendid chapters. Spiritual diaries and intimate let- 
ters reveal the Jesuit spirit as it works into the daily 
life of the novice and the priest, the lay brother and 
the missionary. Every chapter bears directly or indi- 
rectly on the religious ideal taught by the Society of 
Jesus and sought by her sons—“a type of man alto- 
gether different from that so often described in unfriend- 
ly history.” 

Readers, who have been dazzled or bewildered by 
Brémond’s strictures on Ignatian spirituality, will find 
balance and reassurance in “Abbé Henri Brémond,” 
“Brémond’s Criticism,” and “Pius XI and the Exercises.” 
The brilliance of the “Literary History of Religious 
Sentiment” fades before the steady light of “Mens 
Nostra.” Without going into a full discussion, the author 
makes some very telling comments on the Abbé’s strik- 
ing generalizations “anthropocentric” and “panhedonis- 
tic.” With a fine sense of spiritual values, he scouts cer- 
tain tendencies of the current literary flair for mysti- 
cism: exaggerating the diversity between schools of 
spirituality, advocating mystical modes of prayer as a 
panacea for the modern temperament, disparaging vocal 
prayer. Though not condemning Brémond’s humanistic 
handling of sanctity, Father Daly regrets his lack of 
Newman’s grasp of truth and seriousness of purpose. 

We commend these twenty odd essays with hearty en- 
thusiasm. Even the most hostile minds must be won by 
the author’s pointed, yet restrained, exposé of Fiilép- 
Miller’s Indian giving and the “shoe-horn” technique 
of Macaulay. Friendly souls will welcome an apologia 
of the Society of Jesus written in the same spirit and 
with much of the literary charm of its admitted proto- 
type. Sons of Ignatius will recognize his spirit through- 
out—a thing that should bring no little joy to a ju- 
bilarian’s heart, even if “the only thing thai need con- 
cern a Jesuit very much is whether Loyola will recog- 
nize him easily as a Jesuit when they meet.” 

EDMUND J. HoGAN 


THE RIGHT 
AS THEY SEE IT 


DEFENSE FOR AMERICA. Edited with an Introduction 
by William Allen White. The Macmillan Company. $1 
SOME years ago, in The American Heresy, Christo- 
pher Hollis wrote: “In December, 1918, there set sail 
on the George Washington a shovelful of dons, equipped 
with slide-rule, dictionary and compass, ready to re- 
draw the map of Europe upon lines of justice. ‘Show me 
the right,’ cried Wilson to them, ‘and I will fight for it.’ 
They looked it up in the dictionary and showed it to 
him.” It is noteworthy that “a shovelful of Dons” is 
responsible for Defense For America. All but three of 
the contributors are (or were) college presidents, pro- 
fessors or trustees. As for the remaining three, one, 
George Creel, directed the Government propaganda bu- 
reau during the last war; another, Rupert Hughes, best 
known for The Patent Leather Kid, made an unfor- 
tunate excursus into history once before in a notorious 
biography of Washington; the third, the editor, William 
Allen White, is a Colonel House who has not found his 

Wilson—yet. 

William Allen White asked fourteen friends of the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies “to 
face the realities of the European War from the point 
of view of the United States and its future” and forward 
their opinions for this symposium. Mr. White finds it 
“of more than passing significance” that every con- 
tributor favors aid for “the Allies.” 





























But what aid beyond what is already being given? 
President Seymour of Yale, a participant at the Paris 
Peace Conference, would grant “the Allies” credits, or 
make them free subsidy gifts; President Conant of 
Harvard would control exports to Germany, release 
Army and Navy planes; Grenville Clark would repeal 
the Johnson Act, allow American volunteering, build 
and sell merchant shipping at cost, release military 
secrets, make “outright governmental grants—not 
loans”; Rabbi Wise would give “the last ounce of our 
strength and power.” Although Monsignor Ryan argues 
only the justice of the Allied cause, all the contributors 
would doubtless agree with the editor that war between 
the United States and Germany is inevitable, that “the 
two philosophies—the philosophy of force and tyranny, 
and the philosophy of neighborly kindliness that we 
call democracy—cannot meet and mingle on the same 
planet!” 

Several of the essays stress the economic consequences 
of a Nazi victory, which, it is claimed, would disrupt 
most of our foreign trade—an item said by Barry Bing- 
ham, son of the late Ambassador to England, to make 
the difference between a relatively high standard of liv- 
ing in this country and a standard roughly equal to that 
of the Balkan nations. Two of the President’s recent 
Messages to Congress, asking for defense appropria- 
tions, and the Fireside Chat recounting the state of our 
preparedness form the last chapter of the book. 

Epwarp J. DUFF 


THE MOST CIVILIZED 
OF AMERICAN RIVERS 


THE DELAWARE. By Harry Emerson Wildes. Farrar 

and Rinehart. $2.50 
THIS, the tenth volume of the “Rivers of America” 
series, gives a pleasing and interesting picture of “the 
most civilized of American rivers,” though the author’s 
thrilling pictures of Indian massacres, Revolutionary 
battles, Know-Nothing riots, labor wars, political cor- 
ruption and economic slavery make one wonder what 
life must have been in the less cultured regions of our 
great Republic. 

Discovered by Henry Hudson while searching for the 
elusive Northwest Passage, this placid stream and its 
fertile valley were the scene of short-lived and often 
turbulent settlement by Dutch, Swedes, Finns and Yan- 
kees, until the arrival of William Penn to establish his 
“great experiment” determined the fate of the Dela- 
ware region. The “river” serves merely as a background 
for a series of anecdotes and stories, ranging from senti- 
mental gossip to thrilling adventures and events of 
national importance, from the days of Henry Hudson to 
the present. 

While lacking unity and serious historical value, the 
book is not wanting in interest and charm. Figures, 
familiar in history and legend, crowd each other through 
its pages: the great and liberal, but not too sedate and 
righteous, William Penn, Ben Franklin, Dr. Rush, George 
Washington, Anthony Wayne, Bartram, America’s 
pioneer botanist, and countless others. 

Philadelphia and the Quaker experiment naturally 
claim most of the author’s attention, the rest of the val- 
ley forming merely a casual background. The descrip- 
tion of luxurious display and dissipation in Philadel- 
phia during the “let down following the Revolution,” 
reads like a page from the early 1920’s. The writer’s 
eulogy of the generous and wholehearted patriotism 
of the inhabitants of the valley paints a much rosier 
picture than Washington’s letters from Valley Forge. 

Apparent contradictions make the scene a bit confus- 
ing. The claim that “tradition rules the river,” that 
culture, comradeship, quiet Quaker living, dignity and 
thoughtfulness are characteristics of the valley, does 
not seem to fit in with the exciting and vivid pictures 
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of mob violence, Molly Maguires, economic royalists 
and political bosses, which fill the more interesting chap- 
ters of the book. However, the average reader will find 
much in these pages to interest and entertain him. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE Grey Goose or KILNEVIN. By Patricia Lynch. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $2 
THIS is one of the books to buy, wrap up, mark and 
store away among the presents you are going to give 
for next Christmas. It is equally presentable to the big 
chief or the small child. It has four-star Irish charm. 
It is a direct importation from Eire, and another def- 
inite sign to the skeptical that the Irish, in their almost 
freedom, are under way. 

You never met a goose like Betsy. Beside her, Don- 
ald Duck is a double ache in the neck. Betsy is sweet, 
kindly, innocent, dear. She reflects in her sentiment 
activities the naive love the Irish have for their animals. 
As she marches along in lost wandering through bog 
and field and town, hers is the veritable goose step. She 
makes no pretence at being a soldier. She has the way 
of friendliness and peace. She hobbles among the hu- 
mans like a baby girl among angels. She finds her 
guardian one in the child Sheila who is her princess, 
light, guide and rule. Sheila is ever at her side lest she 
dash her foot against a stone. Here and there she en- 
counters a human who seems more of a goose than she 
is, but she is humble enough to keep her place. The 
goose never becomes a girl. 

The limitations of an animal are managed with ex- 
quisite skill. The story is done with unusual artistry. 
Anyone from Mamie Vanderbilt to T. S. Dwight 
O’Dougal will delight in the sweetness of it. Though the 
sunlight of the Faith glows in the narrative as though 
taken for granted, one misses some direct manifesta- 
tions of it. The various chapters first appeared, one by 
one, in the Irish Press. John Keating, R. H. A., has made 
for them some beautiful illustrations. 

THomas B. FEENEY 


REHEARSAL. By Fredericka Faxon. Coward-McCann 

Co., Inc. $2.50 
THE significance of the title is obscure. The story eovers 
the years of youth and early womanhood of the heroine. 
Perhaps these years are to be considered a rehearsal for 
the drama of life. Again, the story is a first novel. Per- 
haps it is to be taken as a rehearsal for real work to 
come. I confess, I do not know. In either case, the show 
itself must be doomed to an early closing. Of course, 
the book has some good qualities. 

The characterization is especially good and the author 
has a real flare for the dramatic. Other than this, it is 
just another novel in the modern trend—one in which 
the clichés of realism and the study of the innermost 
workings of the human soul are used as a cellophane 
wrapper for sordidness and sin. Throughout, there is 
over-emphasis on sex; and there is a long description 
of an adulterous interlude which, of itself, is enough to 
put the book on a black list, and to make suspect any 
future work by the same author. ArTHurR J. SHEEHAN 


BerorE LUNCH. By Angela Thirkell. Alfred A. Knopf, 

Ine. $2.50 
THIS entertaining story of English country life centers 
around Mr. Middleton, a successful architect, who after 
years of waiting has recently been able to set himself 
up as a gentleman farmer. Among his odd qualities is 
the delight he takes in hearing his own voice; his talk 
flows on with the endlessness of Tennyson’s brook, 
though in vehemence it is often more like a torrent. He 
is nicely balanced by his quiet, sensible wife upon whom, 























in spite of his forciful exterior, he is entirely dependent 
in all things outside his business. 

The plot gets under way when Lady Bond, a neighbor, 
undertakes to organize a popular protest against the 
threatened desecration of a local site, and when Mr. 
Middleton’s widowed sister rents for the summer the 
house adjoining his own, and brings along her two grown 
children, Daphne, the strenuous, up-to-date daughter, 
and Denis, the sickly son who writes music. Romance 
and the vagaries of local politics keep the story moving 
rapidly and interestingly with many of those gracious 
touches of humor that characterize Mrs. Thirkell’s 
novels. Church services are mentioned, but the chief 
attraction, it seems, is a chance to sing. 

WILLIAM A. Dowp 


DEW ON THE THORN. By Students of Marywood Col- 

lege. Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
THE students of Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., an- 
nually collect the best offerings of their poets and pre- 
sent them in a little book entitled: Dew On The Thorn. 
This year’s collection of sixty-three poems contains some 
work of real promise. Although, in general, the thought 
in the verses is not very deep, the imagery is clear-cut 
and, at times, really impressive. The young poets are 
to be encouraged; and the courage of the publishers is 
to be commended. Catholic literature would be blessed 
had we more of their type: young writers of ability who 
are learning, and publishers who encourage them. 

ERWIN TONER 


Bess or Cops’s HALL. By Hnid Dinnis. The Bruce 

Publishing Co. $2.50 
THE land of the Herodian reformist, Henry VIII, is 
the setting of this historical novel. The days that saw 
Merry England don the sad mask of satanic madness 
lives once more in a true story, told simply and strongly 
in old English style. John Fisher and Thomas More, 
Cromwell and Cramner—all the familiar figures face 
us again, some briefly, others for a longer giance. How- 
ever, our main interest here is “Bess” Barton. 

Was Elizabeth Barton a hypocrite who wore the garb 
of a nun? Were her revelations but echoes of Stygian 
shrieks? Did she deserve the bitter accusation of trea- 
son? Some would have us say yes. Enid Dinnis says 
no. You, too, will agree when you read these sobering 
but refreshing pages. 

“Bess” Barton, plain of face and speech, is a beau- 
tiful, irresistible character. You will eagerly follow her 
from the kitchen of the farmhouse to the chapel of the 
cloister, from the shame of London’s Tower to the 
glory of Tyburn’s gallows. JOSEPH G. MADDEN 


A B C or CooperaTIves. By Gerald Richardson. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2 
RECENT years have witnessed a remarkable growth of 
interest in cooperatives. While the depression has 
prompted some of this interest, still much of it has 
arisen from the eloquent testimonies on cooperative ex- 
periences in other countries. The present work reviews 
succinctly these experiences in other countries and, in 
our own, outlines the principles of the movement, and 
gives advice on the proper method of introducing the 
system. 

To the task, the author brings first-hand experience 
from Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. He exhibits a clear 
understanding and appreciation of the fundamental 
principles as well as a genuine enthusiasm for the move- 
ment. Brevity, clarity and a homely style characterize 
his exposition. His earnest insistence on the pre-requisites 
and the exacting demands of cooperation keep him from 
being a starry-eyed idealist. Education, patience, com- 
mon interests and leadership must precede the success- 
ful movement. Loyalty to the Rochdale principles, slow 
and orderly development, and careful supervision must 
characterize the experiment once it has started. 

In summary, then, the book is a very competent ex- 
position, and provides an adequate and practical instruc- 
tion for those who would know what cooperation is and 
how it can be introduced successfully. R. F. X. CAHILL 
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TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“almost OVER NIGHT”! 


The Natural Way You Learn By Ear 


BY THE 


Language Phone 
Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets tired. 
He will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, 
until you have mastered every word, every voice inflec- 
tion. Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent 
of a true, cultured native. The method is far superior 
to the ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and 
has been endorsed by teachers of languages in the 
leading universities and schools in the country. The 
results seem like magic. 15 minutes a day works 
wonders. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


Read the masterpieces of French, Spanish and Italian literature 
in the language in which they were conceived and written. The full 
flavor of foreign letters cannot be translated. Enjoy French novels 
before their characteristic sparkle—their native essence—has evap- 
orated in translation. The original Spanish of “Mare Nostrum” 
and “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is far more vivid 
than the English version, Then consider the greater enjoyment 
assured by an understanding of the language in which an opera 
is sung—be it Spanish, French, German or Italian. 
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Universities as: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
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Seminary, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale. 
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how amazingly simple it is to master a foreign language until 
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THEATRE 








MR. WILDER IN “OUR TOWN.” Judged from the 
standpoint of public interest, the most talked of pro- 
duction of Amherst’s Drama Festival has just ended as 
I write. For a fortnight previous to the opening of Our 
Town, the favorite conversational topic in Amherst was 
the coming of that play, with Thornton Wilder, the 
author, in the réle of “stage manager,” which was so 
effectively handled by Frank Craven during the play’s 
long run in New York. 

Having seen the play three times in New York, my 
own special interest was in Mr. Wilder’s interpretation 
of the chatty native, who tells the audience what it 
needs to know about what has happened before or after 
the action on the stage. Mr. Craven, as America is still 
testifying, was marvelous in that réle. He was chatty, 
confidential, human and very likeable. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Wilder, in his interpre- 
tation, is none of those things. On the contrary, he 
seems to me almost as dead from the start of the play 
as his characters are in the final graveyard scene of his 
marvelous third act. He, too, is a shadow, hovering 
among the dead, and so like them that it is no surprise 
when he and Gloria Stuart, his leading woman, have a 
ghostly chat at her funeral. 

This is not a criticism. As author, Mr. Wilder ought 
to know more than any one else about the atmosphere 
and tempo of his play. My point is that he suppressed 
the vitality which Frank Craven put into the réle Wilder 
is now playing and, thus, gave us a performance in 
such somber colors that all the optimism and more than 
half of Craven’s effects were lost. 

Also, Mr. Wilder made the tempo of the play un- 
pardonably slow. To rush it would have been equally 
unpardonable. But Our Town is a play that calls most 
urgently for exactly the right timing, and this, in most 
scenes, Mr. Wilder failed to give it. 

In the last act, as I have said, Mr. Wilder seemed, 
in a way, to merge with the other dead. This Mr. Craven 
did not do. He remained vitally alive, and by his vitality 
helped us to endure the somber finish of the play. For 
with all the other characters sitting on their graves, 
gazing remotely around them, equally oblivious to the 
living and to the other dead, the finish of Our Town 
is gloomy enough at best. Most of the dead have been 
in this state for three years. They are waiting, we are 
told, in the final moments of the act, “for something 
wonderful.” 

In Mr. Craven’s cheering presence that happy end 
seemed possible. In Mr. Wilder’s grey acting of his 
really great play, all hope eluded this spectator. The 
small audience left the theatre interested but depressed. 
That was not the note Thornton Wilder, the author, 
gave us. One wonders why it was suggested by Thorn- 
ton Wilder, the actor. 

Aside from this too slow tempo, the other members 
of the cast were excellent. Valerie Valaire was an ad- 
mirable Mrs. Gibbs, though in my opinion almost no 
other actress could equal Evelyn Varden, who created 
the réle. Gloria Stuart was really charming as Emily. 
She succeeded, despite Mr. Wilder’s soft pedaling of 
every part, in putting vitality into her interpretation 
of the young girl, later the young wife, who died too 
soon. In fact, as with all the Amherst productions of 
this Festival, the assisting company did admirable work. 

Though there had been so much preliminary talk of, 
and interest in, the play, the attendance grew steadily 
smaller as the week passed. With so little hope left in 
this life, most of us are passionately clinging to our 
hope of the next. In his individual interpretation of the 
leading réle, Mr. Wilder really does not leave us much 
of the optimism he or Mr. Craven, or both, put into the 
original production. ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. Walter Wanger, how- 
ever reluctantly, has seen the light, judging from his 
substitution of this brilliantly exciting story for Vincent 
Sheean’s Personal History, and the result can displease 
no one with the possible exception of Mr. Sheean. The 
scrapping of a bickering bit of semi-fiction in favor of 
this heartily entertaining yarn is a triumph of screen art 
hidden under a layer of good business sense. Alfred 
Hitchcock has unfolded the action with a superb use of 
surprise and suspense, and the international crisis, 
which provides the background of the plot, is never 
allowed to suffocate the immediate interest in character 
and action. This is, in short, a superior, intelligent melo- 
drama dealing with the attempts of a plain American 
newspaper reporter to cover an exciting yarn which hap- 
pens to involve the kidnaping of a Dutch diplomat whose 
knowledge of a secret treaty clause is the key to the 
European situation. Joel McCrea, Laraine Day, Herbert 
Marshall, George Sanders and Edmund Gwenn are ex- 
cellent in a cast dominated by the veteran Albert Basser- 
mann. This is recommended adult entertainment, hap- 
pily free from controvergjal elements. (United Artists) 


HE STAYED FOR BREAKFAST. This is a disappointing 
film which attempts to satirize Communism and gener- 
ate risqué Continental comedy at the same time. It often 
becomes a fair question as to whether it makes capital- 
ists or Communists more ridiculous. As a matter of fact, 
the picture saves its strong words against Communism 
for the end, when they are rather foolishly motivated, 
and handles it not too harshly elsewhere. A Red agitator, 
fleeing the police for a whimsical shot at a banker, finds 
refuge in the home of the latter’s wife, on the verge of 
a divorce. He spouts Communist maxims while luxuriat- 
ing in capitalistic style, and is finally so overcome by 
bourgeois romance as to renounce Marxism and set out 
for America with the banker’s wife. Alexander Hall’s 
direction runs to farcical touches, which are hardly adult 
enough to comprise satire, and which are often strained 
and silly. An occasional bit of dialog or business amuses, 
but not enough to justify errors of taste and ethics, 
however flippantly made. Melvyn Douglas and Loretta 
Young are chiefly involved in what, after Ninotchka, 
seems a derivative and toothless satire, depending on 
leering grins to do the work of cachinnation. (Columbia) 


RHYTHM ON THE RIVER. The bypaths of honesty in 
the music publishing business are cheerfully investigated 
in this musical comedy which amounts to an entertain- 
ment pleasantry. A famous songsmith, who has ghost 
writers for both music and lyrics, is undone when they 
meet to form a partnership on their own. They gain long 
delayed recognition on an opportunity arising from the 
lady ghost’s engagement as a nightclub singer. Bing 
Crosby and Mary Martin do the musical chores very 
well, with Oscar Levant getting the lion’s share of the 
bright sayings, and Basil Rathbone furnishing a mild 
menace. Victor Schertzinger’s direction is sprightly and 
production is foolproof fare for all. (Paramount) 


YOUNG PEOPLE. If this really is Shirley Temple’s 
swansong in the films, it is ironically more full of prom- 
ise than many of her recent and more pretentious pic- 
tures. The happy combination of an original story and 
strong support makes this offering consistently pleasant. 
A pair of vaudeville troupers settle down with their 
adopted youngster in a small town only to find the in- 
habitants’ minds even smaller. Their heroism and kind- 
ness in an emergency change a hostile reception to wel- 
come. Jack Oakie and Charlotte Greenwood are amusing 
in a worthwhile family diversion. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) THomas J. FITZMoRRIS 
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EVENTS 


THERE is a theory, advanced by some delvers into the 
past, that certain ancient civilizations enjoyed a far 
greater degree of material progress than moderns sus- 
pect. The powers of steam and electricity were har- 
nessed by the scientists of these remote eras, advanced 
steps taken in medicine, chemistry, physics and other 
fields, and a mode of life rivaling, perhaps even sur- 
passing, our own in material progress was achieved. 
In a series of unknown catastrophic upheavals, these 
civilizations eventually perished, and were buried, to- 
gether with their hard-won scientific knowledge, be- 
neath the dust of the ages. Succeeding generations, their 
inheritance irretrievably lost, had to start from scratch. 
. Thus runs the theory. ... 


If the theory is true, men from these epochs, permitted 
to return to earth and observe the occurrences of the 
last one hundred and fifty years, would not have been 
sO amazed as were the moderns when new invention 
after new invention burst upon the social scene and 
set off world-wide excitement. Newspaper headlines, 
such as: “Steam-driven Vessel Crosses Atlantic Against 
Head Winds,” “New Mode of Travel Called Railroad 
Inaugurated,” “Telegraph Carries Words Across Ocean,” 
would doubtless have wrung from these pre-history ob- 
servers the comment: “What’s all the commotion about? 
We had these things thousands of years ago. How did 
our descendants ever lose all our mastery of nature?” 

. And the later breath-taking notices, announcing the 
invention of the telephone, the electric light, wireless, 
would have served merely to increase the wonderment 
of these observers. How, they would have speculated, 
could the knowledge of the telephone, the electric light, 
wireless, which were commonplaces in their day and 
age, have been so completely lost for so many cen- 
turies. . . . Or, maybe they would not have wondered 
so much. Perhaps they might have known that the out- 
standing material progress of their age had perished 
because there had been no accompanying spiritual 
progress, that spiritual brakes in good condition are 
essential if civilizations do not wish their mechanical 
inventions to get out of control... . 


Our era is now in process of spiritual collapse. Godless 
schools in the United States are turning out each year 
millions of spiritually illiterate boys and girls. In Rus- 
sia, a whole generation has lost the knowledge of God. 

. Nazi philosophy is atheizing huge numbers of Reich 
youth. ... Around the world, outside the Catholic Church, 
mankind is rapidly becoming spiritually blind. And the 
blinder it becomes, the greater the havoc spread by its 
great material discoveries. Men, women, and even little 
children are being blown to bits by marvelous scientific 
inventions. ... 


With the Catholic Church in the world to stay, man- 
kind can never completely lose its vision of God... . But 
vast segments of a nation, and even whole nations can. 
. Perhaps these spiritual truths now being lost by 
so many millions all over the world will be rediscov- 
ered by their descendants in some future era. ... There 
may be newspaper headlines heralding the event... . 
“Great Discovery Revealed. God Exists. Whole Nation 
Amazed.” “Human Soul Is Immortal,” “Announcement 
There Is Such a Thing as Mortal Sin Stuns Millions,” 
“Hell, Heaven Are Real.” .. . Catholics in that era, how- 
ever, would not be astonished by such headlines. They 
would, no doubt, shrug and comment: “What’s all the 
commotion about? Why, we’ve known these things all 
along. The astonishing thing is how whole nations could 
become so blind.” . . . To achieve genuine, lasting mate- 
rial progress, nations should have their spiritual brakes 
frequently tested. THE PARADER 











